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Communications isn't just about fiber-optics and digital 
networks. It's about hopes, dreams and Ideas that need to 
be passed on and kept alive. Southwestern Bell salutes 
employees like Susan Bear, who keep one eye on 
Oklahoma's future. And the other on its heritage. 

Your friendly neighborhood global communications company’ 

@ Southwestern Bell 





Growing in harmony 
with nature. 


We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty, 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 


i 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 


A Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 


We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 







Annual Labor Day Festival 
Friday through Monday 


Since 1884. Choctaws have gathered at the 
Choctaw Nation Capitol Grounds for a Labor Day 
Holiday with baligames of all hinds, gospel 
singing, food, and Cultural Demonstrations. 
Monday everyone is encouraged to wear their 
version of Traditional Dress and The Chief gives 
the State Of The Choctaw Halion Address. 


The Choctaw Capitol as pictured is now a 
museum.,. A Heritage Honored. 

The Festival... A Tradition Treasured. 


Everyone is "Welcome to ihe Annual Labor 
Day Festival” 


Chief Gregory I, Pyle 


Asst Chief Mike Bailey 
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Anne Nelson, coordinator of the international division 
of the Columbia Graduate School oflournalism in New 
York, graduated from high school in Stillwater and then 
went on to Yale University. Although she lives in New 
York, Nelson still feels the draw of Oklahoma, On this 
1 00th anniversary, she gives us an in-depth look at the 
Oklahoma Rough Riders of the Spanish -American War, 
“My connection with the war started with my birth in 
Lawton. Years later in Manila, I noticed a bus headed for 
'Plaza Lawton’ and wondered if there was a connection. It 
turned out that Henry W. Lawton had served in 
Oklahoma as well as in Cuba and the Philippines." 
Nelson’s two years as a war correspondent in El Salvador 
have added to her expert reporting on military matters. 


Maine native and Harvard grad Richard 
Bedard has written for numerous publications 
such as Popular Science and the Christian Science 
Monitor, The author of In the Shadow of the 
Tornado (Gilco Publishing), Bedard moved to 
Oklahoma in 1993, “because 1 like to chase 
storms." In this issue, Bedard tells the story of 
Vietnam veteran Billy Walkabout. 


“The history of the Wild West has always had a 
special fascination for us, particularly the way in which 
the original cowboy and .American Indian were 
absorbed into mass marketing,” says author Robert 
Heide. Experts on American pop culture, Heide and 
John Gilman have co-written over ten books together, 
among them Disney ana. The Mickey Mouse Watch 
Popular Art Deco t Cowboy Collectibles, and Box -Office 
Buckaroos, This issue they've teamed up again to 
explore the American Indian as cultural icon during 
America's dime store days. Heide and Gilman live in 
New York City, 


Bill Crawford of Austin, Texas, has co-written several 
books including Stevie Ray Vaughan: Caught in the 
Crossfire (Little, Brown). He also co-hosts The Dad Show , 
a talk radio show for fathers. For this piece, Crawford — 
himself a long-distance runner—interviewed Vivian 
Payne, the widow of Andy Payne, who won the great 
Bunion Derby of 1928. 
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Health and happiness are all about people. And when a health concern threatens one of 
your loved ones, you want the very best medical treatment, doctors and facilities. You need 
medical excellence. From the latest technology to compassionate, high-quality health care, 
the doctors and hospitals of University Health Partners are dedicated to the advancement 
of medical excellence. 


The hospitals of University Health Partners are the state's premier teaching facilities where 
Oklahoma's doctors come to learn new advanced medical treatments and procedures. In 
fact, working together, our team of highly-skilled professionals can draw upon Oklahoma's 
largest concentration of medical expertise and research. 

So, when you or someone you love needs health care look for a hospital with the experience 
to save lives, the compassion to heal and excellence in people and technology. University 
Health Partners, we're your partners In health. To find a doctor that uses University Health 
Partners, call (405)271-5000. 


University Health Partaers. 

fmnetuc. facd/enoe. 


University Hospital 

1200 Everett Drive, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-4700 


Children's Hospital 

940 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-5437 


Presbyterian Hospital 

700 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma Gty 
(405)271-5000 
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Field of Stars! 

Introducing our wax 
replica of a 4th of July 
tradition — designed 
exclusively for Keepsake 
Candles by Orville Knight 
of Oakridge Studio. 

You'll find these and many 
more d flights at our > 
Factory and Country Store 


Keepsake Candles 

Route 3, Box 8970 • Bartlesville. OK 74003 
918-336-0351 • Fax 918-336-0157 


622 SW "D" Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73S01* 580-248-8768 
www. ivy -cottage h com 


Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques in Oklahoma. You'll find old 
world shopping, extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-of-a-kind 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Garden. 

Experience the Ivy Cottage. 



Interviewing Wilma 

I ’ve had some pretty exciting interviews before, the kind that keep you wander- 
ing around the office for days, saying "wow” to yourself and anyone who'll lis- 
ten. A sort of sustained adrenaline rush that tempers the sting of any recent failu re. 
1 knew Wilma Mankiller would be special. Just the way in which author and friend 
Michael Wallis (co-author of Wilma's autobiography, Mankiller; A Chief and Her 
People) says her name suggests the power of her personality. Last night I had dinner 
with Michael Wallis and David Fitzgerald, both in town to promote their new book 
Oklahoma Crossroads , and 1 told them I'd be writing about Wilma in the editor's col- 
umn, “Presence,” David, who photographed her for this issue, kept saying. “I knew I 
was in the presence of greatness.” 

In early March, my brother-in-law 
flew us from Wiley Post out to 
Mankiller Flats, to a runway just 
south of StilwelL Though my father's 
parents lived in Muskogee and 
Tahlequah, I hadn't been as far east 
as Stilwell, and 1 was dazzled by the 
terrain. A bit like Vermont, I 
thought. Maybe it was the flawless 
organization of our trip that Fri- 
day — circulation manager Melanie 
Mayberry grew up in Stilwell, and 
her cousin Lyle Starr had a van wait- 
ing for us at the little airport — but Receiving the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
everything seemed oddly perfect. 

After navigating through the neighboring hills and turning into a few wrong but pleas- 
ant driveways, we found her perfect house. Not huge but what great taste she has. 

Wilma’s daughter Gina instructed us to set up in the den and Wilma ivould be out 
shortly. A corgi played in the yard; a six-week old yellow Lab joined us in the parlor. 

Maybe there are no right words for her entrance. On her daughter's arm and with 
the aid of a cane, she walked down the three steps and introduced herself casually. Presi- 
dential, certainly. But this is a woman you also want to have dinner with, someone 
you could go on a road trip with. “When Gloria [Steinem] and 1 go somewhere, people 
think w r e talk about the issue of the day. We don't. We go shopping for shoes,” she 
said later during ihe interview. 

Ostensibly, I was there to ask about her recent award, the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom. But the conversation meandered, and we discussed her favorite writers, her ap- 
preciation of art, her struggles with the copy machine. Now that I've learned so much 
about this woman and her achievements, her medal of freedom seems more an inevi- 
tability than an honor. 

There are other recent achievements worth mentioning in these pages. Our copy 
chief Steffie Corcoran, an English teacher at Del Crest Heights Junior High School, 
was named Teacher of the Year for the 1 100-strong Mid-Del school system. Editorial 
Assistant Kelly Crow won an Oklahoma chapter of the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists first- place award for a story that appeared in the Edmond Evening Sun. Con- 
tributing editor Gordon Grice received stellar criticism for his new r book The Red Hour- 
glass, namely in the New York Times and Entertainment Weekly . With great respect, I 
send my congratulations to each of these talented Oklahomans. 

— Louisa McCune 
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For more information on these and other exciting events in the Muskogee area please call 1-888-687-6137 


W 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES MUSEUM 

Spiritual Healing Art Show 

May 1-31, 1998 


1 lie Castle of Muskogee 
May 2-3, 9-10, 1998 


HONOR HEIGHTS PARK- 

[.andstaping with Herbs 

May l- 17, 1998 


GREENLEAF STATE PARK- 

Native American Culture Festival 
Mav 1,2 & 3, 1998 



For a free guide to Green Country , call 1-800-922-2118. 
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HANSON ROCKS 

1 am writing not only to tell you I love 
your magazine and that Hanson rocks, 
but to ask you a question. 

My best friend's mom went to Okla- 
homa City, and while she was there, she 
saw your magazine with Hanson on the 
cover* She bought it for me because she 
knew how much i love Hanson, Then she 
decided that since my other friend loves 
Hanson too, she would let us share it* 
That didn’t work at all, because we both 
love the magazine. So I want to order an- 
other, We will pay whatever, and we re- 
ally want it* 

Kristi Daniels 
Greer, South Carolina 

Kristi is the president of the 1st Na- 
tional/Inter national Hanson Fan Club* 
and you can check out the dub on the 
Internet at http://member.aoi. com/ 
Kristie287/indexJttmL 

THE FABIO INCIDENT 

Whoa! And woe! I don't purchase por- 
nography knowingly ( page 61, 1997 Year 
in Review)! Neither do l want censor- 
ship. However, I do expect this magazine, 
the official magazine of Oklahoma, to re- 
flect the character of our wonderful state. 
Please don't put trash in our wholesome 
publication. 

Dorothy G, Crone 
McAl ester 




IN TOUCH 

Our 1997 Year in Review issue* featuring the super-popular Hanson trio* 
drew an overwhelming response. Not only did newsstands throughout the 
region sell out immediately (Steve's Sundry* Books & Magazines in Tulsa sold 
their first 190 issues in two days)* but our staff has fielded numerous out-of- 
state requests for the coveted Hanson story. One enthusiastic reader wrote* 
"Thanks for the Hanson article and your interest in getting information about 
them to the known world! Hanson rocks and you rule!" 

Uni ike the positive responses about Hanson* our decision to use the censored 
photo of Carl Buffington on page 61 didn't receive such high praise. One reader 
responded* "The photo is not one which sets a good example for our youth* 
their parents* and our communities* The article does not promote good values 
and goals for our society." Another wrote* "I had hoped that Oklahoma Today 
would rise above the status quo of morals in our day and set a standard for 
moral excellence." 


I would like you to know how much l 
disapprove of the picture of the nude 
man on page 61 in the 1997 Year in Re- 
view issue* This is the first time 1 cannot 
pass my copy on to my grandchildren to 
look at. Shame on you* 

Joan Naylor 
Edmond 

A LITTLE PRAISE 

I look forward to each issue of the 
magazine. I especially en joy all articles by 
contributing editor Ralph Marsh and 
look first for his work. 

Thank you for the piece, 11 A Bronx Re- 
demption” ( 1997 Year in Review)* There 
is hope, 

I was extremely disappointed that my 
favorite magazine would print a nude 
picture as shown on page 61 . My grand- 
daughter, age nine, was interested in 
Hanson, but 1 felt very uncomfortable 
handing her the magazine* 

Charlene Doyle 
McAlester 

AN ARTIST'S PRIDE 

The other night after a hard day 1 was 
a bit depressed over business being slow, 
and I began questioning the reason 1 do 
what l do for a living* Then the phone 
rang, and a friend explained that [ was 
featured in the 1997 Year in Review issue 
of Oklahoma T oday magazine. I thumbed 
through the pages like an excited kid 


tears open a candy bar. On page 44, 1 
found a photo and story about me and 
my hometown, Hominy. 1 read the ar- 
ticle quickly at first, then again slowly, 
and again slower still. After stuffing my 
ego, 1 sat back and consumed the entire 
magazine! I read about Garth, Reba, 
Vince, the five ballerinas, Hanson, 
Mantle, Sellers— the names were endless 
and the stories insightful, some leaving 
me still hungry. Your magazine serves a 
great purpose and a few purposes you 
may not realize. 

Although from across the room I may 
seem tough as nails and sure of myself 
and my talent, I'm really very fragile at 
times. 1 have all the weaknesses that make 
us human. Having read your magazine, I 
discovered l also have all the strengths 
that make us human* I am an artist, a fa- 
ther, a husband, and yes, sometimes in 
that order. My family, my hometown, 
and my friends give me the love, the un- 
derstanding, the compassion, and the 
will to be who lam* But inside, deep in- 
side somewhere, is the reason for what I 
am and what I do* 

Thank you Oklahoma Today maga- 
zine; to be included with names that have 
been in neon is a tremendous honor PH 
cherish forever. Please continue to gather 
your stories of people and this great state 
we all call home. 

Cha' Tullis 
Hominy 
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A NEW FRONTIER 

Being a member of an '89er family* I 
always enjoy reading my Oklahoma To- 
day. I am writing because the March- 
April issue was of particular interest* 

The article about Frontier City turning 
forty really struck home! Jimmy Burge 
and my father were cousins. As children 
we had a family Christmas party in the 
saloon ... complete with Santa Claus 
meeting us at our car and delivering us in 
a wagon to the saloon* My grandmother 
and Minnie Burge (Jimmy's mother) 
were sisters* They worked in the caboose 
at the entrance of Frontier City when the 
park opened. We had such a great time 
and thought Frontier City was just about 
the greatest place on earth! The years of 
seeing it run down and idle were hard, 
but seeing it bright, renovated, and full of 
families again is a joy! 

This historical part of Oklahoma 
started with dreams. I wrote to share with 
you why being from the same family as 


the dreamers of those dreams has made 
me such a proud Okie. 

Chip Woods 
Duncan 

WRONG BIRD 

The Oklahoma Traveler issue of Okla- 
homa Today was delivered to our office 
this morning. As an avid birder and news- 
letter editor of the Oklahoma City 
Audubon Society's monthly publication, 
I turned to the article on the Salt Plains. (1 
visited there at the end of December.) 
Your photographs are beautiful but 1 sug- 
gest you more carefully scrutinize the 
photographs for proper identification be- 
fore publication. The photograph on page 
42 that is identified as a “sandpiper shore- 
bird” is a meadowlark! Tm sure you will 
get more than a few comments from the 
birding community. It's a great photo. 

The photos of the Little Blue Heron, 
Turkey Vulture, Interior Least Tern, and 
Dickcisse) are excellent and correctly 


identified. I do enjoy your magazine and 
look forward to receiving it. It’s beauti- 
fully done, and I can appreciate the hard 
work that goes into producing a maga- 
zine that Oklahoma residents can be 
proud of. Keep up the good work! 

Patti L. Muzny 
Oklahoma City 

Are you shore that is a sho rebird on 
page 42 of the March-April 1998 issue? If 
it shore is then the photo shore must 
have been taken at Halloween, because 
that shorebird shore is wearing a good 
old Kansas Meadowlark costume* 

Ivan L. Pfalser 
Ganey, Kansas 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
include name, address , and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588 L Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 


POTEET VICTORY 



"Spirit Congregation" Gktte Prim Sand [ Beadwork , Copper Leaf on Handmade Pat# r. Edition JO” x 42* 


POTEET VICTORY 
ORIGINALS SHOWCASED 
AT INDIAN MARKET 
AUGUST 21,1 998 5-7 PM 


Photographs of other work a vailable 
upon request 



CONTEMPORARY 

Southwest 

GALLERIES 
CANYON ROAD 


203 CANYON ROAD, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 505-988-7271 800-358-7271 

Web: Www.csgarLcom E-Mail: art@csgart.com 


FAX 505-988-308 5 


May - / u n e 1998 
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This Tahlequah man 
may be the only one in 
the nation who makes 
Cherokee Booger masks 
from gourds. 


BOOGER 


IN GOURD-LIKE 
FASHION 

. Domestic turkey or 
N^hicken feathers, 
deerskin, and a few 
lock$ of ho rs eh a i r top 
many of Wendell 
c Cochran's heads. $24. 


SPLIT 

PERSONALITIES 

One good-sized 
d i p pe r go u rd m akes 


foktwo masks. This 
ilj halfW" the gourd, $36 


GOURD-NECKED 

NOSE 

With the neck of a 
gourd tor a nose and 
recycled fashion furs 
for mustache and 
goatee, this mask 
makes for a burly- 
looking visage. $36. 
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DAVID G. FITZGERALD & ASSOCIATES 






IMBECILES 

“The masks make 
me giggle,” says 
Cochran. “And that’s 
they’re supposed 
. Boogers are 
to make you 
$25. 


of the masks have 
acrylic painted-on ears 
that extend from eyes to 
mouth. Cochran explains 
that in ancient times, 
Cherokees wore large rings 
and bones as earrings that 
in turn stretched their 
earlobes. $25. 


WALL HANGING 

Some of Cochran’s 
masks are hung for 
decoration, others are 
large enough to serve 
as actual masks. $40. 


MASKED 

All it takes ii 
good gourd scrub- 
bing, some hand 
tools, and a great 
deal of invention to 
create these carica- 
tures. $36. 


RED MAN 


Cochran uses 


acrylic paints 
sparingly, but 
breaking form, he 
painted this one 
all red. $40. 



Wendell Cochran 


As Cherokee legend has it, Boogers arrive 
from unknown lands, crash Cherokee 
festivities, and do just as their name suggests, 
make boogers of themselves. In actuality, 
Boogers are simply Cherokees masked as 
outsiders. 

“Boogers make fun of people,” says 
Tahlequah’s Wendell Cochran, who makes 
Booger masks from gourds. 

Cochran explains that if a Cherokee had a 
confrontation with a white person, he’d often 
mimic the outsider. “At a Booger Dance, you 
could re-enact him. Everybody would know 
who it was, and you could laugh at [the 
outsider] and all his idiosyncrasies. And the 
next time you saw him, you wouldn’t be 
afraid of him because you’ve all laughed at 
him collectively behind his back,” says 58- 
year-old Cochran, who is part Cherokee. 

With a degree in speech theater and the 
honor of being named a Cherokee Master 
Craftsman and National Living Treasure for 
the traditional Cherokee tear dresses he makes, 
Cochran began collecting masks two decades 
ago. Through research, he came across gourd 
masks made by Cherokees in Oklahoma. Soon 
after, he began making them. 

For Cochran, who has made a living from a 
hodgepodge of jobs (from working in the 
costume shop for the New York City Opera 
Company to making alterations for the Will 
Rogers Follies in Branson, Missouri), mask 
making is just one of his fancies. 

“While other people were out making a 
living, I was out making a life,” chuckles 
Cochran, who recently took a job as public 
education coordinator for the Cherokee 
Nation’s Child Care and Development 
Services when mask making alone couldn’t 
support him. “I’m a professional gadfly. I just 
gadfly about.” 

— Nancy Woodard 

The masks are on sale at the Cherokee Nation 
Gift Shop in Tahlequah. (918) 456-2793. 


May • June 1998 
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‘THE MOST AMERICAN 
THING IN AMERICA’ 


CHAUTAUQUA BRINGS FAMOUS FIGURES TO LIFE ONCE MORE 


T here is nowhere ] feel more at home than in 

a town like this-” Theodore Roosevelt could always 
charm a crowd, just like he did on this April l, 1905, 
afternoon from a grandstand in Frederick, His booming voice 
carried easily over the 5,000 people sandwiched in the tiny 
southwestern town to hear their “bully pulpit” president ad- 
vocate statehood for then-Oklahoma Territory, 

“The next time 1 come to Oklahoma, I trust I will come to a 
state, and it won’t be my fault if this is not soon/ 1 he said- 
The next day, Roosevelt and a hunting party rode southwest 
to Deep Red Creek with “Catch-em Alive Jack” Abernathy, a 
local boy notorious for his ability to catch wolves with his bare 
hands, (Abernathy caught fourteen coyotes alive over the next 
several days, and Teddy was so taken with the man he later 
appointed Abernathy U.S. Marshal of Oklahoma,) 

Roosevelt is finally making that return visit to the state of 
Oklahoma with the Great Plains Chautauqua Society this sum- 
mer, Behold Our New Century: Early 20th Century Visions of 


America is the theme for the chautauqua, a traveling tent show 
in which scholars assume the roles of historical characters and 
interact with the public through monologues* workshops, and 
question -and -answer sessions. 

Originated at Lake Chautauqua in New York m 1874, the 
chautauqua format was widely popular in the West for being 
part college, part seminary, and part debate forum. Teddy him- 
self called the idea "the most American thing in America.” 
Resides Roosevelt, other "visitors” to Frederick and Okla- 
homa City include Jane Addams, Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
A. Eastman, and Booker T. Washington, 

But these turn of the century visionaries weren’t the first 
influential Americans to cross the Oklahoma state line. The 
Tulsa Arts and Humanities Council's chautauqua series, Early 
A merica: The Struggle for Freedom, dwells on the years around 
the American Revolution when the young nation was still seek- 
ing its own identity. 

The May- June show features Thomas Paine, Judith Sargent 
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President Teddy Roosevelt, fifth from left, leaving Wichita Falls, Texas for Frederick in 1905 


Murray, Abigail Adams, and Francis Asbury, but Washington Irving is the only fig- 
ure who was so taken with the Oklahoma landscape and people that he wrote a book 
about it* 

Tour on the Prairies resulted from a journey Irving took through Oklahoma in 
1 832, long after he had established himself as an international diplomat and inno- 
vator of the short story. Beginning at Fort Gibson, he and his companions passed 
through Tulsa (then just a camp of Osage Indians) down to Guthrie and back again 
in a wide circle. 

Rambling once more through the rolling hills of Tulsa, Irving (as portrayed by John 
Anderson of Boston) will lead people to his favorite spots — the bee camp, Bald Hill, 
and Bears Glen — on June 2 during his chautauqua stay. Rogers University is over- 
seeing the all-day bus excursion. 

Anderson, who teaches communication at Emerson College, said Irving s trip was 
actually a “personal quest to rediscover America for himself... and connect with his 
roots again/ 1 

Which is what history and chautauqua are all about. — Kelly Crow 

The Tuba chautauqua series will stop in Enid, Tuba , and Bethany , Enid's chautauqua is May 
27-31 at Go vern m ent Sp rings Pa rk between Ga rriott a nd State streets wit h daytime wo rkshops a nd 
evening performances. (800) 493-2336. Chautauqua in Tulsa is June 3-7 at Rogers University at 
Detroit Avenue and John Hope Franklin Boulevard. (918) 594-8303, “ The Ride with Washington 
Irving* bus excursion in Tulsa is June 2 from 9 a.m. to 3 pjn, Cost; $49, including lunch . 
Reservations required, (918) 594-8305. Bethany's chautauqua is June 9 - 13 at the park west of city 
hall on Northwest 36th Street. (405) 789-2992 . 

The Great Plains chautauqua series will stop in Frederick and Oklahoma City. Oklahoma City's 
chautauqua is July 3-7 at the National Cowboy Hall of Fame. (405) 478-2250, ext . 210 . Frederick's 
sequence is July 10-14 at the Tillman County Historical Complex . (580) 335-3287. 


"When you 
want to serve 
the finest" 

Make your meal an event to 
remember... serve Shafer's Honey 
Glazed Ham. Prepared daily Shafer's 
Hams are fully cooked and ready to 
serve. Each ham is slowly smoked. 

spiral sliced, and glazed with a 
delicate blend of honey and spices. 
Shafer's Hams make any meal a 
special occasion. 



Oklahoma City Locations: 

9300 N. Mav • (405) 751-9040 
SW 74th & Pam ■ (405) 685-3081 
Rockwell & NW Expressway ■ (405) 728-3358 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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NW 13th 


State 

Capitol 


* 


Downtown 


Health 
Sciences 
, Center 


Bricktown \\ MO 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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Edmond's Place In Space: 

The IXIA5A Connection 

May 1 - July 31, 1998 

Edmond Historical Society Museum * *431 5. BIvcL, Edmond, DK 


From historic Land Run site to lunar expeditions, 

Edmond holds a place on the cutting edge of the discoveries 
of our time. Outstanding hotels, B&B’s, golf, tennis, Arcadia Lake, 
jue browsing, restaurants galore and so much morel 
ice Che Excellence... Experience Edmond. 

T7DMONT\ 825 E - 2nd st « Suite 100 

H 'CONVENTION / ) Edmond, OK 73034 
AND VISITORS BUREAU (405) 341-4344 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



A \ Bull of the Woods * contender 


FESTIVAL OF 
THE FOREST 

PAUL BUNYANS PROVE THEIR 
WORTH IN THE WOODS 

S ometimes it takes more than 

an herbal bath and a book of 
Emerson to revive that back-to-nature 
. feeling so many urbanites crave. Some- 
times it takes swinging an ax, racing a 
canoe, sawing a log, and calling a turkey 
to feel properly reintroduced to Mother 
Nature. The Kiamiehi Owa-Chito Festi- 
val at Beavers Bend Resort Park offers the 
necessary remedy for nearly 50,000 
people each June at a four- day celebra- 
tion of all things woodsy. 

Forest festivals in the state date back to 
the mid-JBQQs, when Choctaw Indian 
families gathered at the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest in McCurtain County to 
hunt and feast (“owa” is Choctaw for 
, hunting expedition and “chito” means 
big or great). 

But the modern Owa-Chito is more 
than a big hunting party. Loggers com- 
pete for the coveted “Bull of the Woods" 1 
title in forestry events like match splitting 
(literally slicing a kitchen match in two 
using a two -foot ax raised overhead), 

. pole falling, log load binding, and 
knuckle-boom loading (moving knee- 
high wooden blocks around a gridded 
field like giants playing checkers). 

Other athletic activities include two- 
mile canoe races along the Mountain 
Fork River (a stretch of water below the 
Broken Bow Lake Dam only open for 
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e Tulsa restaurants 





6104 E. 71st Street 
(918) 492-7767 

Flavors combines fine and 
casual dining rooms t an 
extensive menu, and unique 
daily specials to bring Tulsa 
the " New Standard of Dining 


2833 E, 5 1st St, 
(918) 742 9097 

famiVs offers hickory 
grilled steaks t large lobster 
tails and smoked chicken 
with the best in Lebanese 
hor d T oeuvres. 


gjyaloa Steakhouse 

6304 S. 57th W. Ave. 
(918) 446-9917 

An intimate dining 
experience . Since 1 965 f a 
Tulsa favorite with award- 
winning steaks and seafood L 
Extensive wine list. 



Polo Grill 

2038 Utica Square 
(918) 744-4280 
E-mail: 

eat@thepoiogrU!xom 

The Polo Grill features an 
award-winning 
wine list and menu items. 


8246 S* Lewis 
(918) 298-0000 

1542 E. 15th St 
(918)583 5555 

Casual dining, serving the 
finest seafood and steaks 
prepared New Orleans style. 



6100 S. Sheridan 
(918) 496-3311 

Dinner at the Silver Flame is 
always a pleasure. Cooked - 
to-order steaks, appetizers 
galore and attentive service 
are our catchwords. 



6536 E + 50th St 
(918) 665-1416 

Our Claim has been 
at Steak for over 
twenty years. 


WanriiPuckCliib 



6110 South Yale 
(918) 497-2158 


In the Doubletree Hotel 

Award-winning elegance , 
sendee and incomparable 
cuisine. Recognized as Okla- 
homa's finest dining experience . 





www.ogc.coi 


for 

power 

at the speed of life; 


©1991J OG&E Electric Scmccs- 


OGF 
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Crowds at an evening concert 


canoeing during the festival), golf, ar- 
chery, 5K run, and horseshoe competi- 
tions. When not playing Paul Bunyan, 
festival-goers can view the art and pho- 
tography show featuring Oklahoma City 
artist Bert Seabourn, a talent show, and 
children s games. (A perennial favorite 
is the sawdust scramble, where kids dive 
for coins buried in an eight-foot pile of 
wood chips.) 

The greatest turnout, however, is for 
the nightly country, jazz, and gospel 
concerts held in a natural amphitheater 


MATCH SPLITTING: 
SLICING A KITCHEN 
MATCH IN TWO USING 
A TWO-FOOT AX 
RAISED OVERHEAD. 


backed up by a 500- foot bluff. More 
than 5,000 show up for Thursdays Gos- 
pel Night, easily outnumbering the 
population of nearby Broken Bow, 
Headliner is country singer and Broken 
Bow native Michael Brown, who has 
opened for fellow Okies Garth Brooks 
and Joe Diffie and now writes songs for 
Tracy Lawrence. — K.C 

The festival is June 17-20 at Beavers 
Bend Resort Park, seven miles north of 
Broken Bow. Free concerts are from 6 to 10 
p,m. on Wednesday through Saturday, and 
activities run Friday from 10 a.m. to 11 
p.m. and Saturday from 8 a,m, to 10 pjn. 
Cabins and camping are available at the 
resort , (580) 494-6300 ♦ For festival 
information, call the Idabel Chamber of 
Commerce , (580) 286-3305. 




Explore a 



in Your Own 



Talalcquali. Oklahoma 
1-888-999-6007 


Transport yourself to 
a traditional Cherokee 
village. 

Relive the saga of the 
Cherokees forced 
relocation along the 
Trail of Tears, 

Trace the evolution of 
the Cherokee people 
from man's arrival on 
the North American 
continent to the 
present day 

Tsa-La-Gi 
Ancient Village 
Adams Corner 
Rural Village 

Always Open Daily, 
May I i - Sept. 2 

Outdoor Theater 
Productions 

Mon, - Sat. Nights, 
July 1 - August 17 

Cherokee National 
Museum 

Open Daily All Year 


\ 

Ft- SmJtK 
SS ml 





In 188^? 


was the lure of wide-open spaces 
and, of course, the free land. 

Folks still head for Legendary attractions like the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Ihe Myriad 
Botanical Gardens. World-class equine action at Remington Park racetrack. 
The authentic sights, sounds and flavor of the Old West in Stockyards City 
And historic Bricktown, our renovated entertainment and dining district. You 
won t find this combination of reasonable prices and friendly people anywhere 
else. Call the Oklahoma City Convention & Visitors Bureau for your free 
Visitor’s Guide, 1-B00-225-5652. 


Oklahoma City 
seeking the kind 
of adventure yQu*ll 
only find 
in the heart of 
America’s 
true western 
heritage. 


ol xia 

www.okccvb.org 


May -June 1998 
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SEMINOLE 

NATION 

MUSEUM 



• Museum Art Gallery 

• Indian Arts & Crafts Center 

• Authentic Seminole Dwelling 

• Cultural Exhibits & Displays 

Hours: 

1-5 Daily, Tuesday - Sunday 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and the month of January 



/ OL-Luhruna City 

S-40 


SiEBKlol* 

Hwy- 9 


Norman 

> 270 

3 

wewoka' 

fTiwy 

1 Adt 

36 j 

N 


524 S, Wewoka 
We wok a, OK 74884 
(405) 257-5580 





Nation 

Illinois 
Biller 
Lake Tenkiller 
• Cherokee 
Heritage Center 

Tourism Council 
123 1 Delaware St 
lahlequah, OK 744E4 
for Tourist Information Call 1 0OQ 456 4BB0 
lahlequah Brea Chamber of Commerce 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



From left , Banjo Hall of Fame inductee Smokey Montgomery and festival organizer Brady Hunt 


PICKIN’ STRINGS AND 
SWAPPING LICKS 

BANJO AND STEEL GUITAR LOVERS LURE IN NEW RECRUITS 

S OMEWHERE BETWEEN THE RAGTIME OF THE LATE 1800s AND THE FLAP- 
per tunes of the Roaring Twenties, the ban jo ascended into the upper ranks of 
instruments. Any youngster worth his salt memorized "The World is Waiting 
for the Sunrise” and probably knew how to play it. 

Then during the height of western swing in the 1950s, teenagers in the know would 
have instantly recognized the sliding twang of Bob Wills or Speedy West on the steel guitar. 

These two instruments are the impetus behind the Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival and 
the Oklahoma Steel Guitar Jamboree. Both events are held over Memorial Day week- 
end, and both hope to spark interest in the face of waning popularity. 

"It scares me that so many of us are old guys,” says Don Conipston, president of 
the Oklahoma Steel Guitar Association in Owasso. “So we have to try and entice some 
younger ones.” 

The fourth annual Oklahoma Steel Guitar Jamboree in Tulsa is a big step in re- 
introducing the MTV generation to the instrument. Heavy hitters performing at 
the virtually nonstop jam session include 
Junior Knight, steel guitarist for country 
star and radio icon Lee Ann Rimes; Hal 
Rugg, a regular on the Statler Brothers; and 
International Steel Guitar Hall of Famers 
like Tom Bromley and DeWitt Scolt, 

"It’s like a golfer getting to sit down and 
talk to Arnold Palmer,” he says. '"These are the best in the business.” 

And though the famous names are often the main attraction, he hopes young 
people will stay long enough to get hooked on playing the music. (The eighty- 
five member association also meets in Owasso every month to swap ideas and 
play together.) 

The Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival was the brainchild of Brady and Kay Hunt, an 
Oklahoma City couple who simply wanted to bring banjo bands together at a his- 


'THEY WOULDN'T 
COME IF THEY 
DIDN'T LOVE IT.' 
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toric setting like Guthrie. But the sev- 
enty-five players who showed up for the 
first Jazz Banjo Festival in 1993 has since 
more than doubled to nearly 200, and 
this year the couple expect around 
10,000 people to flood the festival’s 
seven downtown venues. (Being named 
one of the 1997-98 Top 100 U.S. Events 
by the American Bus Association doesn’t 
hurt, either.) 

“The true testimony is that the banjo 
players keep coming back,” Kay Hunt 
says. “They wouldn’t come if they didn’t 
love it.” 

Besides the back-to-back perfor- 
mances and World’s Largest Banjo Band 
Concert (when all the bands play a 
couple of tunes en masse), visitors will be 
on hand for the grand opening of the 
National Four String Banjo Hall of Fame 
and Museum and the announcement of 
its first two inductees. An Indiana man 
also donated sixty-five banjos, worth an 
estimated $400,000, for the museum’s 
permanent collection. 

Beneath the marketing buzz and in- 
dustry acclaim, however, Kay says the 
festival is all about fostering interest in 
current and potential banjo players. 
(Once festival spectators, twenty-five lo- 
cals have since formed the Okie Dokie 
Banjo Band, a group which meets in 
Midwest City every Monday night and 
performs around the state.) 

“This style of music is not contempo- 
rary,” she says. “We need to help pre- 
serve the style for our generation ... and 
get people interested in playing the 
banjo again.” — K.C. 

The steel guitar jamboree is May 22-24 at 
Tulsa Airport's Radisson Inn , 2201 N. 77th E. 
Ave. Tickets: $5 for Friday's 6:30 p.m.- 
midnight session , $25 for Saturday's 9 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 4 p.m. -midnight sessions , and $20 
for Sunday's 9 a.m. -6 p.m. session. For 
information about the jamboree and the 
Oklahoma Steel Guitar Association, call (918) 
272-1205. Guthrie's banjo festival is May 22- 
24 beginning at I p.m. Friday at the National 
Four String Banjo Hall of Fame Museum, 1 16 
E. Oklahoma Ave., in downtown Oklahoma 
City. Okie Dokie Banjo Band, (405) 691- 
3432. Tickets: $12.50 a day for adults, 56 for 
children , ora three-day ticket for $30. (405) 
260-0529. 


Red Earth 
Festival Show 

June 10-14, 1998 
Opening Festivities 
Wednesday, June 10, 1998 4-9p.m. 

FEATURED ARTISTS 

ROBERT ANNESLEY 
LEE BOCOCK 
BILL GLASS 
BENJAMIN H ARJO, JR 
DANIEL HORSECH I EF 
MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 
VIRGINIA STROUD 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
GARY YAZZIE 

Robert Taylor "Owner of Many Songs." 
acrylic on masonite. 17 l /*" x 1 7 '//* 

Show Continues Through June 

HH (Mai? oma Indian Art Gallery 

2335 SW 44TH STREET OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 73 1 19 
405.685.6162 800.585.6162 









Jasmine Morm 

Children’s Museum 

’^ringing the world to your child’ 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
Sirthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Monda 
Seminole, OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 302-0950 


May • June 1998 
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Carnation 



50 Penn Place 


Discover a lush Spring garden of Oklahoma’s 
most prestigious stores, restaurants and services. 


WiUiams-Sonorna 
Beyond Conception 
Park & Co. 

Mi mi Maternity 
Baliiet's 
Laura Ashley 
Ann Taylor 

Belle Isle Restaurant & Brewery 
Tarbrada 

Israels Fine Me ns wear 
To m 1 11 ys S boes h i ne 
50 Penn Place Gallery 
Ellis of Edinburgh 
50 Penn Place Hair Designs 
Bank of Oklahoma 
liUerurban Catering 
Saffron Restaurant 


Route 66 

Crabtree & Evelyn 
Talbots 

Full Circle Bookstore 
Talbots Pel lies 
Harold's 
Mondi 

M y stique 1 : ragrane es 
Kern's 

Old School Clothing 
Scott Gordon Jeweler/Gemmologist 
Urban Market 
java Joe's 

Performing Aris Source 
The Crystal Nail Room 
H aga r Inter na t i o na I A fr i ca n Ba z aa r 
Baliiet’s Salon 


50 Penn Place 

#> 

Northwest Expressway and Penn, Oklahoma City 
Monday- Friday 10am -7pm Saturday 10am-6pm Sunday Noon- 5pm 



VISIONS AND 
VOICES 

THE ARTISTS' PERSPECTIVES 

I T SEEMS ONLY FITTING THAT THE 
Philbrook Museum of Art* with its 
twentieth -century Native American 
painting collection considered one of the 
finest in the nation, published its own 
3 04 -page book this year entitled Visions 
ami Voices: Native American Painting from 
the Philbrook Museum of Art. Dr. Lydia 
Wyckoff, Phi lb rook's curator of Native 
American art and the brainchild behind 
the book, undertook the project which en- 
compassed three years of research and 
more than 120 interviews (with the artists 
when possible, plus insight from friends 
and family). The book includes all 484 Na- 
tive American paintings (by 162 Native 
American artists) m the Philbrook 1 s col- 
lection. 

“There were no books on Oklahoma or 
Oklahoma- trained artists, whose works 
make up more than 50 percent of 
Philbrook's Native American painting 
collection*” Wyckoff said. “What I wanted 
was a book by the artists and other Native 
Americans about their own painting." 

The book commemorates the 50th an- 
niversary of the Philbrook 31 s famed Indian 
Annual painting competition — a juried 
national competition held at the museum 
from 1946 until 1979. 

Following are some excerpts from the 
book's interviews with artists: 
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Distinctive Dining in Central Oklahoma 

Visit any of these “ one of a kind" locally owned and operated establishments 



(Ml S\V .till 
Oklahoma Cilv 
1 105) 917-8481 

( fossil \merican din ini/ in 
a casual setting far over 20 
gears in Oklahoma 07//. 

( alt far reservations. 



For The Perfect Steak! 


I.ocalcil in lulmoiul. 
Oklahoma C ity. Norman 
and Tulsa. 

( 'usual! g elegant dining, 
featuring award 
winning Xorlhern 
Italian cuisine. 


I .*>00 S. \j»iu*w 
Oklahoma Cilv 
(105) 2:5(>-OUi> 

rroudlg serving the 
finest steaks in Historic 
Stockgurds ( it a 
since DUO. 




i m n r nnusi s si ai tan naiai I 

51 is Y Wcslcrn 
Oklahoma Cilv 
(105) SIS 7(>7N 

Oklahoma's finest upscale 
steak house and seafood 
restaurant. One of the state 
best trine lists. 



1910 Lincoln l»lvd 
Oklahoma Cilv 
(105) 525-SX52 


La Baguette Bistro 

Casual ltestaurant £j bakery 



7 108 \. May 
Oklahoma Cilv 
(105) 840 .*5017 


Oklahoma ( i/g's original 
steak house is known for 
its seafood, chicken and 
thick steaks. ( tune savor 
the taste of Jamils. 


( usual dining a linos/ there 
with attentive service. 

f'.njog our Regional 
f rench Specialties and 
extensive n ine list. 


(jid Mwiin, M 



Ocstauran 1 


15920 Si: 291 Ii 
C hodaw 
(405) .‘>90 S(»17 
www.oldUvrma ny.com 

Original Herman ( uisine 
since 1070. Award winning 
n ine list. < bme and enjog 
Herman “ Hemuet/ichkeit 7 


l 


Sellers’ 

Catering 

//ftfefro lr*f /t 




(105) 121 HT521 
l\l. 195 

The vert/ best for 
weddings, ret eg/ions. 
and conference centers. 
\ccomodations for 
seminars and fa mi I g 
reunions. 
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Bonita Wa Wa Chaw , Chief Runs Them All, 1947 


I find that the American Artist paints only the over decorated In- 
dian. My Artist friends do not see the real Indian. ...Our Indian People 
are plain people.. ..The Indians on the Reservations do not wear either 
heads or feathers. Indians that Live outside of Reservations wear them 
for Money. It is the White Man’s way of keeping the Indianism.... My 
paintings are Creative. I never need one to pose for me [for] my Friends 
Live for Ever in my thoughts. (Date unknown) 

Bonita Wa Wa Chaw, Mission, 1888-1972 
Studied independently. 

Contrary to Time magazine’s implied theory that the Indian must 
he protected from modern life , must continue to paint formalized “ pic- 
tures to heal the sick , encourage the warriors , and bring rain for the 
harvest , ” the modern Indian artist has painted his own particular “Dec- 
laration of Independence,” now insists on participating in the 20th Cen- 
tury. Time regrets that the Philbrook exhibits [ 1947] “ had little magic 
about them.” For the Indian to think and feel other than as a 20th- 
century artist is as futile as forgetting that the atomic bomb swept away 
the very roots of mysticism. (1948) 

Yeffe Kimball, Osage, 1914-1978 
Studied at East Central College , Ada , Oklahoma ; 
University of Oklahoma , Norman; Art Students 
League , New York , New York; Independently in 
France and Italy. 
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Red Rock Canyon State Park 
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into the WOODS and WONDERS ° f * 
Deep in a world centuries old 

THAT FEELS. BRAND IICW 
IN THIS S i f\ OF PURE A D V E 


* ■ l.' • * s/v» i . • a*. _ ax 

•yC ')& 0 „ ; y* 0 

OF WILD N A T U R E 


F PURE ADVENTURE. 
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NATIVE, 

AMERICA 


www.travelok.com 


AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE. 1'800'652'6552 Ext 459 
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The one thing I don't want to lose is my identity of being an Indian. I just like the enjoyment 
of making the past , the history of my people , come a live. Indian Hfe is being lost The games they 
used to play, the hunting skills, even their language is disappearing and nobody knows anything 
about it. Modern everyday life has taken all that away. A lot of people don 7 know how to ride a 
horse, they don 7 even want to sit down and make a pair of moccasins or beadwork or paint They 
don't care about their history. I try and bring some of that back with my paintings. I just put my 
whole self into them and then I don't have to struggle. Painting is the only way l know of preserv- 
ing the old ways since there are so few people left who want to keep them for the children. (1985) 
Antowine Warrior, Sac and Fox, 194V 

Studied a t Bacone, Muskogee , Oklahoma; University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Penn Valley Community College , Kansas City, Missouri; Southwest Indian 
Art Project, University of Arizona, Tucson, 



Vatjean McCarty Messing, Choctaw Removal, 1966 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma’s largest selection of Concho 
Belts. Kuchinas by Oklahoma's Johnny 
Burgess, and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share ihe season with a gift 
of Native American culture. 


V 


1501-03 N, Portland 
Oklahoma City* OK 73107 
(405 ) 943-7935 800-943-7935 


DEsiqns 




EXHIBITION, SALE AND SEMINARS 
June 12-13, 1998 


Join these distinguished artists as they present the best in contemporary western 
painting and sculpture.The exhibition and sale runs through September 13, 1998. 

199S PRIX de WEST INVITATIONAL PARTICIPATING ARTISTS 


Robert Abbett 

Len Chmiel 

William J. Kalwick Jr 

Kenneth Riley 

William Acheff 

Scott Christensen 

Ramon Kelley 

Morris Rippel 

Cyrus Afsary 

Michael Coleman 

Steve Kestrel 

Tom Ryan 

Roy Andersen 

Don Crowley 

Everett Raymond Kinstler 

Sherry 5a lari Sander 

Dennis P. Anderson 

Patricia Dobson 

James Kramer 

Sandy Scott 

Tony Angell 

VaLoy Eaton 

Bob Kuhn 

Robert Seri ver 

Joe Anna Arnett 

John O. Encinias 

Me hi Lawson 

Lowell E, Smith 

Clyde Aspevig 

Loren Entz 

David A. Leffet 

Shirley Thomson-Smith 

Gerald Balciar 

Edward J. Fraughton 

Richard Loffler 

Tucker Smith 

Carrie Ballantyne 

John D. Free 

Walter Matia 

Gordon Snidow 

James Bama 

Charles Fritz 

Ross Matteson 

Don Spaulding 

Joe Beeler 

Dan Gerhartz 

Clarence McGrath 

Grant Speed 

Christopher Blossom 

Walt Gonske 

Sherrie McGraw 

Paul Strisik 

Joseph Bolder 

Gienna Good acre 

Herb Mignery 

Ray Swanson 

Harley Brown 

Richard G reeves 

Lanford Monroe 

Sonya Terpen ing 

Duane Bryers 

Martin Grelle 

Jim Morgan 

Howard Terpning 

Kenneth Bunn 

Steve Hanks 

John Moyers 

Susan Terpning 

Blair Bus well 

G. Harvey 

Terri Kelly Moyers 

Kent Ullberg 

Paul Calle 

Tom Hill 

Bill Owen 

Curt Walters 

George Carlson 

Harold T, Holden 

Thomas Quinn 

William Whitaker 

Ken Carlson 

Doug Hyde 

William F. Reese 

Jim Wilcox 

Tim Cherry 

Oreland C\ joe 

James Reynolds 

Hollis Williford 

Chen Chi 

Thomas W, Jones 

Cynthia Rigden 

Wayne Wolfe 


war National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage Center 

Auwrds 1700 N.E* 63rd Street * Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73111 • (405) 478-2250 
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Texas cattle being driven to Kansas railroads, 
(R. L Dodge. The Plains of the Great Southwest) 


OKLAHOMA BOOKS 

BEYOND THE FRONTIER 
Exploring the Indian Country 
By Shin Hoig 

Written in a straightforward, engaging 
style, this book provides a useful his- 
tory of the region during the period of 
its First discovery by the outside world. 
Using vivid detail, Hoig includes 
details of Indian and frontier life often 
overlooked in scholarly studies, 

$34.95 Cloth: $17,95 Paper 


Winner of the Barham Sudler Award, 
Colorado Historical Society 

GIRL ON A PONY 
By La Verne Banners 

Volume 61 in the Western Fnmtier Library 
''Laced with the author’s poems and a 
spirit of dry humor, including cowboy 
tall tales and practical jokes, Banners 
recollections convey the warm human- 
ity that sustained her family and neigh- 
bors through the hardships of that 
place and time ,’' — Publishers Weekly. 
$9,95 Paper 


“AN OKLAHOMA I HAD 
NEVER SEEN BEFORE” 
Alternative Views of 
Oklahoma History 
By Davis D. Joyce 
“I In this book) there are accounts of 
progress! vism. of socialism, of labor 
radicalism, of Indian resistance, of 
black struggle against segregation, of 
women's campaigns for abortion 
rights”— Howard /inn, author of A 
People $ History' of the United States, 
$14.95 Paper: $29,95 Cloth 


From your bookseller, or 


University 
of Oklahoma 
Press 
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Yeffe Kimball Zun i Maiden, 1939 

Dad always wanted as to get into Indian art And t said , well we wouldn’t because there were 


no tutors * nobody to go to. 

Daddy went down to tell [a well-known local Indian artist] > “My daughters are talented.,.,” 
He said, “They’re women? You tell them to go home ami have children and keep a house and 
keep a mam Women are not allowed to paint.” 

My dad thought, “Well, I just can't believe this... n 

And when l did get into shows , [some of] the older men would come up and say, “You have 
no business being here. Women should not paint, ” 

And, of course, I [was shocked, / “ What do you mean , I shouldn't paint?” And then , they 
said t “Well, you’re putting foreground and background in it. No, no. You can’t do it P’ 

Of course, Blackbear Bosin then painted foreground and background and perspective. And a few 
other artists and I had already started doing that. [But they still insisted Indian painting] ... hw 
“supposed to be symmetrical! And no perspective! Just as flat as you can do it.” 

So I put the three t four lines around I my figures } and they said t “Yon should only put one liner 
This went on for ages — you had these little battles. You’d think ; well l wonder if Vm going to be taken 
out and killed because l painted this. ( 1995) 

Valjean McCarty Hessing, Choctaw, 1934- 
No formal art training. 
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In 1917, Frank Phillips started 
more than an oil company. 
He started a legend. 



Tie adventurous oilman’s history 


captures the spirit of the Old 


West. Today Bartlesville’s unique 


past lives on in dramatic 


architecture, priceless art collections 


and museums, scenic prairie life, and 


world-renowned events. Make your way 
to Bartlesville, where you can still 
discover the sites and sounds that 
have made us legendary for the past 
100 years. For more information, 
call 1-800-364-8708. 



Frank Phillips Mansion 


Frank Lloyd Wright 's Price Ibwer 


Bartlesville Area Chamber of Commerce • PO Box 2366 • 201 SW Keeler • Bartlesville OK 74005 • 918-336-8708 • wwbartlesville.com 



Come to a city with a rich Native Americao^tiistory 
as shown through the people, events and museums of Lawto 

vTifrlfr ‘ 4 . Jv'v'.V. ' *■ 


AT THE MUSEUM OF THE GREAT PLAINS: 




,vr.V" 
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The Tingley Collection is unique among collections of American Indian artifacts. It contains 
331 historical photographs in addition to 3,218 pieces of Native American art and crafts. 


June l • July 30 “In Pursuit of Geronimo," historical photographs and illustrations relating 
the epic struggle of the military forces against the Apache warriors.- 


Aug. I - Sept. 30 “The Great Land Lottery." a photography exhibit depicting the opening of 
the Kiowa. Comanche, and Apache reservation to settlement. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS: 

Museum of the Great Plains • (580) 581*3460 

Fort Sill Museum • (580) 442-5123 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge • (580) 429-3222 



For further information, call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce at 1(800) 872-4540. 




ACROSS THE RANGE 


Not long ago, almost everything about the Indian was 
looked upon with contempt as crude and barbarian. The pres- 
sure was so great from government , administration, and 
church included ... to make Indians into replicas of Euro- 
Amer icons or Whites. Despite this pressure through the cen- 
turies , the Indians with admirable tenacity have held onto 
their heritage and maintained their self-respect and culture 
alive ... Art is perhaps to the Indian more related in his life 
and living of expressing spiritual nature and beauty than any 
other people. Indian art is as old ns the Indian and was ex- 
pressed in everything he did, wore t or used ; in his ceremonies, 
stately dances and in his prayer. It ivas expressed in beauty of 
line and color , gesture and word '. He honored the Sun and 
Mother Earth. He gave thanks to the Great Spirit in reverent 
ceremonies of musk and dance, for harvest of tobacco , corn, 
squash f and beans. He gave thanksgiving in his dances for buf- 
falo > deer, and all animals involved so he could live. ( 1959) 
Acee Blue Eagle, Creek/Pawnee, 1907-1959 
Studied at Chilocco Indian School , Oklahoma; 
Bacone , Muskogee , Oklahoma; University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; Oklahoma State Technical 
School , Okmulgee. 



Acee Blue Eagle, The Chief, 1950 



Hudibur 



AUTO GROUP 



VOLUME SELLING AT IT’S VERY BEST FOR OVER 40 YEARS 



HUDf BURG AUTO GROUP 

1-240 & Shields 
Oklahoma City, OK * 1-405-63 1777 ] 
I -800-690777 T 



HUDIBURG AUTO GROUP 

W0 East & Budiburg Dr. 
Midwest City, OK ■ M05-737-6641 
I -800-999-4834 



® TOYOTA 


Visit our website at wwwhudiburgxom 


HUOIBURG FORD 

9 f 7 S. Green TWe 
POrcefL OK - M05-527-6484 


RIVERSIDE CHEVROLET 

707 W 5 1 st St, South 
Tulsa, OK * 1-918-446-2200 
1-800-833-3192 


u RIVERSIDE NISSAN 

f 8 1 90 E. Skefly Dr, 

Tulsa OK - I -9 1 8-628-0280 
1-800-288-8288 


RI KSIOi AUTOPUEX 

1820 S Main 
iester, OK - 1-918-423-2288 
1-888-749-5337 
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Spirit Congregation 



A NATIVe 
SON’S CJIpT 


WHEN POTEET VICTORY WAS JUST A 15 YEAR OLD Liv- 
ing in Idabel, he visited Harold Stevenson's studio in 
town, Stevenson, a contemporary of Andy Warhol and 
Robert Rauchenberg, made a name for himself in the 
1 960s after he created a ten-story abstract portrait of a 
Spanish bullfighter that hung from the Eiffel Tower, 
Stevenson's classical work took hold of Victory, and from 
that day forward, he wanted to be an artist. 


May 'June 1998 
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”1 was always the kid who got in trouble for drawing pic- 
tures,* 1 says Victory, now a successful artist in Santa Fe. “1 
used to have a teacher who would come by with a ruler and 
slap me on the back of the head. If I hadn’t been so rebel- 
lious, I would have given up art a long time ago/’ 



Sang of the Desert 


Prayers for Ah u n da ace 


May • J u 
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Giving up wasn't in the picture even though Victory, who 
hailed from a long line of kin folk in the oil business, spent 
many days of his own making money in the oil industry, 
something that was difficult for an artist. But in 1988, the 
then-40-year-old artist quit his day job, moved to New 
Mexico, and began painting in an abstract Native Ameri- 
can style, something he had never ventured before. 


Spirits of the Festival 
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The Scarlet Heaven 


Victory, who studied art at Central State University in Edmond 
and later at New York City’s Art Students League, one of the 
oldest art institutes in the nation, was trained in classical 
painting. But it was when he switched style gears that his art 
career took off. “I had never done one piece of Indian art 
ever,” Victory says, a direct descendant of Andrew Jolly 
Jones, who signed the T reaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. “But 
being raised right in the middle of the Choctaw Nation and 
with my grandmother being Cherokee and Choctaw, I was 
familiar with all of it. It all came so natural to me. It just 
flowed out.” 



Icons of Faith 
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In rich, vibrant colors, Victory creates mixed -media paintings and prints using a combination of paint, sand, 
beads, gold and copper leaf, and pastels. For the first time ever. Victory* s work will be displayed in his home 
state at the Oklahoma State Capitol this May, —Nancy Woodard 


The Works of Poteet Victory: A Native Sons Creative Gift wilt open May 18 and be on display through fitly 15 from 
8 amt. to 5 p.rm The exhibit will feature some of Victory’s original paintings, as well as his mixed-media prints. Prices 
range between $2,000 and $30,000. A reception for Victory , open to the public, will be held May 19 from 1 1:30 a.m . to 1 
pan. Both the exhibit and reception will be located in the East Gallery on the Capitol’s jus (floor. (405) 521-2931. 
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Jerome Tiger 


George Woogie TO 


Stockyard City 


AN IMPORTANT ART TRADITION CONTINUES 

ene Miller Gall? 


Selection of Oklahoma Artists Prints 
Now for 


These 


Artists 


Fine 


Robert Taylor 
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White Buffalo 


. 


ler Gallery 

2221 Exchange * 

Oklahoma City, Oklah 
(405) 236-4002 • Fax (405) 236-4028 


Painting by George Woogie Watchetaker 


IN 1928, ANDY PAYN6 RAN 
A fTIARATHON FOR 84 
CONS€CUTIV€ DAYS IN WHAT 
B€CAfTl€ A 1 TI€RICAS mosT 
AmAZINq FOOT RAC€ 


By Bill Crawford 
Photographs from the 
Vivian Payne Collection 

TH4 BUNI9N D6IW 

I N THE 1990S, EXTREME ATHLETES AMAZE THE SPORTS WORLD BY RUNNING ONE HUN- 
dred-mile races across the Rocky Mountains. That’s nothing but a jog in the 
park compared to the accomplishment of Oklahoma farm boy Andy Payne. 

In the spring of 1928, the 19-year-old Cherokee from Foyil, Oklahoma, ran a 
marathon and a half a day for eighty-four consecutive days en route from Los 
Angeles to New York City. Payne covered a total of 3,423 miles — through sand- 
storms, snowstorms, rain, and city traffic — to win the most amazing foot race 
in America’s history, known to millions as the Bunion Derby. • Payne ran for 
the prize money, hoping to help save his family farm and win the hand of his 
sweetheart. But there was also a secret to his astounding athletic ability. At the 
end of the race, Payne humbly admitted, “I owe my success to cornbread.” 
But Payne would never have gotten the chance to test his cornbread diet if it 
hadn’t been for C.C. Pyle. “Cash and Carry” Pyle was the original Jerry 
Maguire, the most outlandish sports promoter of the 1 920s. Pyle transformed 
University of Illinois football star Harold “Red” Grange, a.k.a. the Galloping 

Andy Payne in 1928 
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Andy with his trainer^ Tom Young 


Ghost, into America's first pro football hero. He promoted 
Suzanne Lenglen in the first major U.S, pro tennis tournament 
Pyle even introduced ice hockey to L.A., fifty years before 
Wayne Gretsky made his move to the California coast. 

But Pyle always believed the big money was in foot races. 
When he heard about the opening of Route 66, America's first 
highway which ran from Santa Monica to Chicago, his brain 
whirred into high gear. “Why not run a race along Route 66?” 
he thought, “and throw in Chicago to New York City for good 
measure?” 

Pyle presented his concept at a meeting of the U.S. 66 High- 
way Association. At first, members of the association laughed. 
They thought it was a joke. They stopped laughing when Pyle 


pointed out that a race along the “Main Street of America” 
would promote the sale of “everything from mousetraps to 
grand pianos.” Convinced that the foot race would turn their 
patchwork of gravel, dirt, and paved roads into gold. Route 66 
boosters gave Pyle the go-ahead for what turned out to be one 
of the most remarkable sporting events in American history. 

Newspaper ads and billboards grabbed the attention of ath- 
letes around the country in the summer of 1927, advertising 
“C.C Pyle's First Annual International Trans-Continental Foot 
Race: Los Angeles to New York City" with offers of 548,500 in 
prize money, $2 5,000 to the winner. Sports writers chuckled. 
They dubbed the race the Bunion Derby and predicted it would 
be the flop of the century. 
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But in those days, athletes across the country weren't as cyni- 
cal as the press. Andy Payne was an especially hopeful amateur. 
He was a good-looking boy with dark wavy hair, a slender 
build, and a winning glad-to-meetcha grin. Born and raised on 
a small farm in the limestone hills of northeast Oklahoma, 
Andy had attended school in the town of Foyil. His brothers 
and sisters rode horses to the red brick schoolhouse every day. 
But Andy hated horses, so he ran the five miles and consistently 
beat his siblings to the schoolhouse door. 

In high school, Andy earned a reputation as an unbeatable 
miler. After graduation, he traveled to Los Angeles to seek his 
fortune but he found unemployment instead. Then when he read 
in a Los Angeles newspaper about Pyle’s cross-country race, he 
was sure he could win it. It would be a lot of work, no doubt. 
But the way Andy figured it, winning the race would allow him 
to pay off the mortgage on his father’s farm. It would catch the 
eye of his high-school sweetheart, Vivian Shaddox. And it would 
make him famous — as famous as the Galloping Ghost or Ship- 
wreck Kelly, the flagpole sitter from Baltimore. 

Only problem was, Andy didn’t have the $25 entry fee. And 
he didn’t have the $100 deposit required from every entrant for 
a one-way ticket back home at the end of the race. So Andy hitch- 
hiked back to Oklahoma. He pitched his idea to the chamber of 
commerce in Claremore, the biggest city near his hometown and 
the seat of Rogers County. Chamber members first turned him 
down but later donated part of the money; Andy’s father bor- 
rowed the rest. As Andrew Lane Jackson Payne, better known 
^s “Doc,” later recalled, “This enthusiasm and determination to 
enter ruined a formerly good Oklahoma farm hand.” 

Andy hitched back to Los Angeles with the money and en- 
tered the race. He hooked up with Tom Young, a high-school 
coach he had met in L.A. Young agreed to be Andy’s trainer 
in return for a percentage of Andy’s winnings. Through the 
winter of 1928, Andy crisscrossed the Southern California hills, 
training alongside some of the world’s greatest athletes. 

There was Teodocio Rivera, the 1 00-mile champion from the 
Philippines; Willie Kolehmainen, a Finn from New York City; 
Seth Gonzales, the “Denver Galloper” who had run from Den- 
ver to Southern California; John Gober from Greece; Kurt 
Peters from Germany; Juri Lossman from Estonia; Hopi In- 
dian Nicholas Quomawahu; and Arthur Newton from England 
by way of Africa, the most famous 100-mile runner in the 
world. Many believed a championship walker like Ginsto 
Umek from Italy or Jamaican-born Phillip Granville stood the 
best chance of winning the grueling contest. 

On the cool, cloudy afternoon of March 4, 1928, Andy took 
his place beside some 241 other entrants on the track of the 
Ascot Speedway. The runners ranged in age from 15 to 63. They 
wore everything from tracksuits to overalls. Some sported spe- 
cially designed track shoes, some wore Indian moccasins, and 
some wore lumberjack boots. And more than a few were bare- 
foot, including the two dogs who lined up next to a runner 
strumming a ukulele. 

Red Grange, C.C. Pyle’s best-known client, was on hand to 
start the race. At precisely 3:46 p.m.. Grange set off a bomb, 
which startled the assembled crowd of more than 100,000 fans. 


The runners were off, but not very quickly. Andy and the oth- 
ers began their epic cross-country journey slogging through 
ankle-deep mud. 

Mud was only the first of many obstacles. The racecourse 
followed U.S. 66 from L.A. to St. Louis, then across the Mis- 
sissippi River to Chicago. After leaving Route 66, the runners 
were to follow several roads through Indiana, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania before running along New York state’s Route 17 into 
the Big Apple. The race was organized much like the famous 
bicycle race the Tour de France. Each morning, Pyle or one of 
his assistants explained the day’s route to the bleary-eyed run- 
ners. The daily runs varied in length from fifteen to seventy- 
five miles. The runners ran the day’s race, usually finishing up 
about noon. Their daily times were duly noted and added to 
their previous total. Winners of each day’s race were celebrated 
in the press. Sometimes local promoters offered daily cash 
prizes, but winning the big money depended on having the 
lowest time over the entire racecourse. 

From the beginning, the conditions were harsh. Andy ran 
in torrential rains up the steep slope to Cajon Pass. His ears 
and nose blistered under the hot sun of the Mojave Desert. He 
staggered through sandstorms so fierce that he ran for hours 
holding his hands in front of his face. By the end of the first 
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Above, wire from Andy to the 
Claremore chamber, a press pass to the 
Garden, Andy's memento from 
Roosevelt's gubernatorial inauguration 


two miserable weeks, shin splints, pulled tendons, twisted ankles, and 
other ailments forced many of the pre-race favorites to drop out. A 
couple of runners were knocked out by hit-and-run drivers. Andy 
contracted a mild case of tonsillitis but walked and shuffled his way 
through die pain. By the time the runners hit northern Arizona, Andy 
Payne was in first place. He told the press he planned to “just keep 
stepping along for the time being * 

Sometimes stepping along was more comfortable than stopping. 
Pyle was supposed to provide accommodations for the runners, but 
instead he cut corners to save money whenever he could. Andy and 
the other runners slept in tents, chicken houses, granaries, and stables. 
Their blankets were so dirty that one town asked them to burn them. 
Bad water was a problem at some stops. At others, there was no wa- 
ter at all 

The company that provided meals for the runners quit early on, 
forcing Andy to eat the slop served up by what the Los Angeles Times 
called an “old-time can opener from the Army.” Pyle eventually fired 
the Army cook and gave the runners a food allowance — thirty- five 
cents per meal. As they passed through small towns, some jogged into 
cafes and bought sandwiches to go. Pyle, who traveled in a custom- 
ized $25,000 land yacht, griped that he was “running the cheapest 
boarding house in the world,” 

To generate more cash, Pyle organized a traveling carnival that 
included performances by Andy and the other runners. The evening’s 
entertainment began with Red Grange introducing the Bunion Derby 
contestants. Ed “The Sheik” Gardner, a black runner from Seattle, 
amazed the crowds with his imitation of a steam whistle. One run- 
ner sang songs and played the mandolin. Andy Payne simply smilefl 
at the small groups of gawkers and said, “Howdy.” 

In addition to the athletes, ticket -selling barkers touted Pin the 
Poison Snake Girl, Wo-Kah, the most intelligent dog in existence, a 
two-headed chicken, a five-legged pig, a glass-eating man, a tattoo 
artist whose body was decorated with various collegiate mottoes, and 
a dried-out human corpse billed as the Oklahoma Outlaw, 

The race came down to a duel between Andy Payne and Peter 
Gavuzzi, an English ship steward with a flowing beard. The two ran 
side by side in the Texas panhandle, as much to keep each other com- 
pany as to win the race over the plains. But Andy was the first to cross 
into Texola, Oklahoma, though some claim rambunctious Texans 
held back Gardner from getting into the Sooner State soonest. 

During the next five days, the “queer centipede circus” made its way 
across the length of Oklahoma. Never one to miss a promotional 
opportunity, Pyle produced a special Andy Payne racing program and 
invited Andy's father to travel along with the caravan. “The boy is 
worth more than the farm just now,” Doc Payne said, “so I am going 
to stick close to him until the finish,” 

Oklahoma newspapers paid tribute to the feats of “Our Andy” and 
compared the tanned, muscular, wavy haired Cherokee to Charles 
Lindbergh and other American heroes. Farmers greeted each other 
with the phrase, “How did that boy do yestiddy?” Schoolchildren and 
well-wishers choked the streets of Clinton, Bridgeport, and El Reno 
to cheer on the Oklahoma farm boy. The crowd was so big that the 
runners took a back route into Oklahoma City to avoid the conges- 
tion. Governor Henry S, Johnston welcomed the runners to the Okla- 
homa State Fairgrounds, and segregated marching bands played as 
the runners entered Lee High School Stadium in Tulsa. 
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But Rogers County, Andy’s home territory, provided the most en- 
thusiastic welcome of all. Thousands of cars drove three abreast be- 
hind Andy as he entered the county, forcing the other runners off the 
road. Children, relatives, and reporters ran alongside the Foyil na- 
tive, grabbing his hand and giving him friendly words of advice. “I 
wish they wouldn’t try to stop me and talk to me,” Andy grumbled. 

When he arrived in Claremore on April 17, 1928, the biggest crowd 
in the town’s history turned out to welcome Payne. A squad of Okla- 
homa Military Academy students formed around Andy and ran with 
him over the white line which marked the exact halfway point of the 
race. Will Rogers, a Claremore native and a good friend of Andy’s fa- 
ther, offered Payne a prize of $250. “I felt kind of jealous,” Rogers ad- 
mitted, “when 1 read that someone had supplanted me as favorite son.” 
The next day, Andy ran up a curving hill and entered his home- 
town. He took a few minutes to sit down with his “ownest folks” 
outside the country store and near the schoolhouse where he had 
learned to run. He shook hands with friends and family before 
taking off across the limestone hills past Chelsea and Vinita and 
into Missouri. 

Payne and Gavuzzi ran neck and neck through the Midwest. Just 
outside Chicago, the Englishman decided to shave his beard. When 
Pyle heard about the loss of the photogenic whiskers, he was furious. 
“What in the hell has come over you?” he asked Gavuzzi, whom the 



Clockwise from left , a formal 
Andy Payne, specialized 
Andy Payne program, prize 
money, pass to the race. 
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press had teasingly dubbed “Ga-fuzzy.” The Englishman of- 
fered to don a fake beard, but Pyle would have none of it. “All 
you’re asked to do is run and grow whiskers,” the promoter 
growled, “and now you shirked half of the responsibility* That’s 
gratitude for you*” 

Maybe it was the Samson effect, but soon after the runners 
left Chicago and U.S* 66, Gavuzzi suffered a painfully abscessed 
tooth* He dropped out of the race in Ohio, leaving Andy in firm 
command of first place* When it became obvious that Andy was 
in the lead, Pvle brought Andy’s father Doc Payne up to join 
his son. Father and son ran down the road together for a few 
miles. Then Andy's dad began to tire* “Son,” said Doc to his 
boy, “have you sure enough been doing this for eighty days, or 
have l gone clean loco?” Andy replied, “We're all loco, Pappy.” 

Though there was little doubt about the outcome of the race, 
the other runners provided memorable moments. Black con- 
testants Ed “the Sheik” Gardner and Phillip Granville won sev- 
eral day’s races, after which Granville amazed crowds and re- 
porters by speaking English with an Oxbridge accent. One- 
armed runner Roy McMurtrv and John Stone Jr., both Hoo- 
siers, were the first to cross the Indiana border* Mobs of 
Irishmen nearly knocked down Cleveland bartender Mike 
Joyce as he ran through his hometown* 

Lucein Frost, a 57-year-old Hollywood extra nicknamed “the 
Prophet” because of his membership with a cult known as the 
House of David, was kicked out of the race when officials no- 
ticed the end of his long beard flapping from the trunk of a 
passing car. Quipped Will Rogers, “Moses had stolen a ride.” 
George Jushick was not disqualified, just penalized when he got 
so drunk that he couldn’t find his way to the day’s finish line. 
Wildfire Thompson refused to change out of his red flannel 
underwear, even though it made him look more like a hobo 
than an athlete. Fans in Passaic, New Jersey, were so excited 
about second-place runner and hometown boy John Salo that 
a motorcycle police guard escorted Andy Payne through the 
city to make sure he wasn’t run down by an overly enthusias- 
tic Salo supporter* And almost every day, the last man to fin- 
ish was Mike Kelly, a former boxer who ran in his red warm- 
up robe, handing out his calling card to gas station attendants, 
and peeking beneath every bridge and culvert he crossed over 
along the way. 

On May 24, 1928, the final day of the race, a handful of 
Manhattanites witnessed one of the strangest parades ever to 
hit the Big Apple* More than twenty dusty, mud-caked vehicles 
including a portable radio station and an oversized Maxwell 
House coffee pot, drove along 42nd Street, up Eighth Avenue 
to 49th and into the original Madison Square Garden* Fifty- 
five runners followed. In the words of one witness, Andy Payne 
and his competitors looked like “escaped lunatics in frayed and 
faded underwear, with faded numerals painted on their chests 
and backs and with wild whiskers masking gaunt faces, some 
of them breaking out in insane snatches of song.” 

In a last-ditch effort to squeeze out some extra dough, Pyle 
tacked a twenty- mile run onto the end of the cross-country 
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epic. A small, unenthusiastic crowd watched Andy and the 
others shuffle, trot, and limp lap after lap around the Madison 
Square Garden track. As one runner smoked and took pulls 
from his flask, Andy crossed the finish line, the winner. His 
total elapsed time was 573 hours, four minutes, and thirty-four 
seconds, an average of about six miles an hour for 3,423 miles. 
Doctors who examined Payne at the finish line declared him 
to be physically fit, but expected that the strain of the race 
would take ten years off his life. When Payne's mother Zona 
Mae heard the news that her son had won the race, she fainted. 
When she came to, she expressed her hope that the victory 
wouldn’t make her son “bigheaded." 

She needn't have worried. Andy Payne was too worried 
about getting paid to get bigheaded. After a week of double talk 
from Pyle, one of the smallest crowds in the history of the 
Garden watched Tex Rickard present checks to Andy Payne and 
the other nine prizewinners. The checks were not for the full 
amount, but close enough to keep everyone quiet. After the 
presentation, Andy and some of the other winners started out 
on a twenty-six hour run, Pyle's final effort at sopping up his 
red ink. 

“Sure I made some mistakes,” the promoter admitted. “So 
did those who first set out to promote organized baseball." 
Even after the race was finally over, some of the runners 
couldn't stop running. One Bunion derbyist. Wildfire Thomp- 
son, hung out for weeks jogging around Madison Square Gar- 
den. When asked what he was doing, the addled runner an- 
swered, “When all the misery’s gone, you feel kind of lonesome 
and lost.” Pive months after Andy Payne crossed the finish line, 
a lone runner stopped at the door to the Garden. Though he 
was thousands of hours behind the leaders, Adam Ziolkowski 
just had to prove he could complete the course and follow in 
Andy Payne’s footsteps. 

Though the sports establishment did its best to belittle 
Payne's achievement, one writer was probably closest to the 
truth when he described the Bunion Derby as “one of the most 
heroic, if one of the most absurd, athletic contests ever held." 

The next year, Pyle organized another cross-country foot race, 
this one running from New York to Los Angeles. Andy Payne 
participated in the event, but as a roping cowboy in the sideshow, 
not as a runner. The second Bunion Derby was such a financial 
disaster that Pyle got out of sports altogether. He resurfaced in 
1936 as the manager of the Ripley's “Believe It or Not” exhibit 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

After the second race, Andy Payne unsuccessfully tried to 
break into Hollywood show business as the Dancing Cowboy 
from Oklahoma. He eventually returned to Oklahoma, did 
indeed pay off the mortgage on his family farm, and married 
Vivian, his high-school teacher and sweetheart, one year his 
senior. He ran in one or two more professional races before 
untying his running shoes for the last time and entering the 
University of Arkansas. He worked briefly for a newspaper in 
Fayetteville, then returned to Oklahoma, where he finally fig- 
ured out how to take advantage of his great fame. Andy ran, 
not in a foot race, but in a political race. He was elected clerk 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in 1934 and served in that 


position for the next thirty-eight years. A strong Democrat with 
an easy laugh, Andy enjoyed reminiscing about the Bunion 
Derby. When asked just before his death in 1977 if he thought 
the race could ever happen again, Andy answered, “Nope. 
Today some fool would run you down.” 

Andy's uncle still lives on the family farm paid for in part 
by the prize money from the Bunion Derby. Andy’s nephew 
Gerry Payne serves as county commissioner of Rogers County. 
“When I announced for office, the papers ran the headline, 
‘Another Payne Runs,' " recalls Gerry. Elected in 1990, Gerry 
helped preserve a stretch of the original U.S. 66 that runs 
through Foyil and renamed it Andy Payne Boulevard as a trib- 
ute to the town’s best-known citizen. A marker in Foyil along 
the highway also commemorates Andy’s run. 

On May 1 6, 1 992, the Cherokee Heritage Center in Tahlequah 
dedicated a full-sized statue of Andy Payne alongside monu- 
ments to Joseph James “Jocko” Clark, John Ross, and other 
notable members of the tribe. 

“Andy thought it was strange that everyone called it the Bun- 
ion Derby,” Vivian, responsible for providing Andy with the 
famed cornbread, recalls with a smile. “He never had any bun- 
ions or anything else. He had great feet.” 



GETTING THERE 

More than 400 runners will take their marks 
May 23 at the 2 1st Annual Andy Payne Memorial 
Foot Races at Oklahoma City's Lake Overholser, 
west of Council Road between Northwest 10th and 
Northwest 39th Streets. ( One Sapulpa runner, 
Randy Ellis , began retracing Payne's cross-country 
path March 28 but is driving back specifically for 
this event J The twenty -six mile Andy Payne 
Bunion Run marathon is at 6:30 ami, the Willie 
Nelson 10K race is at 8 cun ., and the Allie 
Reynolds 5K race is at 9:30 a.m. Cost : $15 
registration fee. Races are divided by age group, 
and the public is invited. (405) 236-2800 l 
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IAN SKORODIN WOW6D 
CRITICS AT SUNDANCC 
WITH HIS IN DIC FLICK, 

TUSHKA (AND H6'S ONLy 23) 



By Barbara Palmer 

Photograph by J.D. Merryweather 


in 


Re FR 9 m Home 


HEN CHOCTAW FILMMAKER IAN SKORODIN CALLED THE WASHINGTON, D.C, 
film office in 1996 lo ask how he could get a permit for a small crew to 
shoot a movie scene in front of the Washington Monument, the answer 
threatened to utterly overwhelm his $50,000 budget, 

Skorodin could get a permit — provided he had a half- million dollar 
insurance policy, a film office employee told him. 

"What if Vm a student?” countered Skorodm. 

"Then,” the official said, “you just need a note from your teacher,” 


Skorodin got the note and cast the movie in Tahlequah over his spring break 
from New York University's film program, a whirlwind that involved seeing, 
he recalls, “ninety people in three days.” Bankrolled by sources that included 
Orvel Baldridge ( Cherokee president of the Native American Indian Talent & 
Casting Agency), tuition, money from Sko radio's relatives, and a small grant 
from the Tahlequah Wal-Mart, Skorodin shot Tushka in Tahlequah and Wash- 
ington, D .C, during a month of summer vacation, “1 used a regular daily shoot- 
ing schedule,” Skorodin says. “I think a lot of the actors had to save up,” he 
adds, to afford the cut in pay from their regular jobs. 

The ambitious, low- budget film didn't earn Skorodin an A, since it wasn't 
part of his course requirements, but it scored big on the festival circuit. Tushka 
was screened at the 1998 Sundance Film Festival, Robert Bedford's prestigious 
celebration of independent films held in Park City, Utah, each January , “Tushka 
is an interesting and intelligent, political film,” says Heather Rae of the 
Sundance Institute, who selected Native American films for the festival. Of- 
ten Native American topics are cliched or trivialized, she says, but “you could 
tell [Skorodin] was coming from the inside. Tushka is a noble first film.” 

The film, a fictionalized account of the mysterious death of an American 
Indian Movement (AIM) activist's family, may well earn Skorodin and co- 
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O k \ a h o m a Today 


a I got my inspiration here, says Tushka filmmaker lan Shore din 


producer Baldridge a place in film history. With Skorodin 
{writer, editor, director, and co-producer of the 90- minute 
film) teamed up with Baldridge, Tushka ranks as one of the first 
feature-length films to be created by Native American princi- 
pals and a Native American cast and crew. Even the location 
has native credentials: scenes were shot at tribal landmarks like 
the Cherokee Heritage Center and the Illinois River. 

KGRODIN, NOW 23 AND LIVING IN TULSA, WAS BORN IN 
Norman and grew up in suburban Chicago. 

His mother, Linda Skorodin, was a full-blood Choctaw. “My 
mother taught us to be proud of our heritage,” the filmmaker 
says, but he knew nothing about contemporary Native Ameri- 
can history until he returned home to study film and history 
at the University of Oklahoma, 

At OU, Skorodin first learned about men like John Trudell, 
a Native American activist whose family died in a mysterious 
fire on the Shoshone reservation in the mid-1970s, as well as 
Cointclpro, a covert FBI counterintelligence program alleged 


to have targeted civil rights groups and leaders, including AIM 
activist Leonard Peltier, Skorodin was so intrigued with 
Trudell, he made him the subject of a student documentary. 
In Tushka, protagonist Marcus Bcames (played by Muskogee 
native Robert Eades) is based on T rudell, but the characters of 
the government agents are fictionalized, giving Skorodin— a 
la Oliver Stone — a vehicle to explore the possible link between 
the FBI and the deaths of Tru dell's family. 

The events in the movie occurred more than a quarter of a 
century ago, but the subject is timely, Skorodin says, “Leonard 
Peltier is still in prison.” Since many people are unaware of this 
period in history, “I wanted to reintroduce the subject,” he says, 
“I think one of the best ways to get a point across is with a movie.” 
Tushka " s screenings sold out at Sundance, and Skorodin 
has had invitations to show the film in independent movie 
theaters in New York and Los Angeles, Several distributors 
have also expressed interest. More than anything, Skorodin 
would like more showings in his home state, “I got my in- 
spiration here,” HF 
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HOW THC 
AfTl € RICAN 
INDIAN BCCAmC 
A POPULAR 
CULTURC ICON 


By Robert Heide 
and John Gilman 


HE YEAR IS 1 940. LITTLE BOBBY, SEVEN YEARS OLD, OFTEN BOARDS THE BUS WITH HIS 
mother, heading from the outskirts to the large downtown city shopping 
area filled with department stores. On the bus, Bobby, peering out the 
window at the passing sites, dreams of their visit to his favorite empo- 
rium — the dime store. In those days it was an F. W. Wool worth, S. S. 
Kresge, J.J. Newberry, Lamston's, McCrary's, or H. L. Green for most 
families on a low-income or modest middle- class budget. 

Woolworth advertised “Amazing Buying Opportunities for Your Nickels 
and Dimes,” and Mother always had to keep in mind what a housewife 
could afford to spend during one of these shopping forays. Once inside the 
dime store, Bobby's lunch consists of a hot dog smeared with yellow 


Rubber stamp coloring set ( 1890s), Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore 
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Indian Belle fruit crate label p re- World War II 


FANCY SEEDLESS GRAPE FRUIT 


mustard and served with a sweet, watery orange drink. After 
this quick lunch, Bobby enthusiastically steers his mother to 
a ten -cent counter, where he’s allowed to spend his one dime 
on a Big Little Book, He chooses Chief Wahoo by Saunders 
and Waggon, which he immediately puts into his mackinaw 
coat pocket* 

Big Little Books, measuring 4" by 4 1/2" with about 300 
pages, contained “novelized” stories with line drawings or 
photos printed on pulp paper stock. New titles were introduced 
every week, with stories centered on comic characters, child 
movie stars, or radio characters. At the same counter Bobby 
sees his classmate Betty, who lives just down the block in a gin- 
gerbread bungalow -style house similar to the one Bobby lives 
in. Betty, who is accompanied by her mother as well, is buying 
a Pocahontas coloring book which also costs a dime. They both 
giggle in acknowledgment of one another’s choice, and then 
they head home with their pop culture Indian treasures, one 
to read and one to color. 



/ ndia n Ch ief- To mah a wk 
wool sweater was 
manufactured by Campus, 
Inc „ circa 1943 , and was 
available nationwide. 



Calumet tins from General 
Foods featuring trademark 
Indian images . Singer Kate 
Smith advertised this product 
on her CBS radio program. 


t h 6 AmeaiCAN Indian was an iNTeq 


TRAILS END 

In the aftermath of the Civil War, it was more than the Old 
South that was “gone with the wind.” Adventurous settlers, 
lured by the promise of a parcel of land insured by the Home- 
stead Act of 1 862, rode the rails west on the Union or Central 
Pacific or Santa Fe. The Wild West, as it had been known, was 
on its way to being forever tamed. Barbed wire fences intro- 
duced in the 1 870s segmented and hemmed in what were once 
splendid wide-open plains, where the buffalo roamed and 
where cowboys herded cattle up the great old trails. Indians 
were often regarded by white settlers as wastrels who smoked, 
drank heavily, and regularly ingested strange hallucinatory 
drugs. Christians viewed tribal cultures as if they were some 
kind of witchcraft. Spiritual chanting and dancing were weird 
and strange to the men and women who emphasized indi- 
vidual accomplishment and family values over tribal-commu- 
nal ceremonies. 

The white man’s final conquering of the Native Americans 
such as the Apache, Comanche, Paiute, Cheyenne, Blackfoot, 
Pawnee, Arapaho, Sioux, Navaho, and others came about at 
the onset of the slaughter of the “Indian commissary,” the bi- 
son. The decimation of the buffalo brought about a permanent 
change in traditional Indian tribal life. Nomadic Indian tribes 
became despondent and lost hope, finding themselves forcibly 
contained on reservations. 

By the 1890s and into the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the American Indian had become an integral part of the 
myth and folklore of a vanished western culture. The bitterly 
cold winters of 1885 and 1887 also contributed to the end of 
the Old West, a time when many ranchers and western stock 
companies were driven into bankruptcy. By now, both the Wild 
West cow r boy “hero” and Indian “villain” had become market- 
able as “American Dream” memory images. 

DIME NOVELS 

The dime novel contributed to the mythologizing of the 
Indian and his cow-boy counterpart. One of the earliest pieces 



The Lone Ranger Annual 
showing Ton to, left, and 
Grey Wolf a ‘ little chief 7 
of Tontifs old tribe. 



Big Little Book by 
Saunders and Waggon, 
( Wh itma n P u blish i ng , 
Racine, Wis., 1940). 
Chief Wahoo was a 
popular comic strip , 
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of this popular pulp fiction was a story called Mateska: The 
Indian Wife of the White Hunter, published in I860 by Beadle 
and Adams. Published by a number of companies, dime nov- 
els were produced in series form, thriving between 1860 and 
1898. The prolific Beadle and Adams produced over 3,000 titles 
and sold over five million books. One of the top characters in 
d i m e n o vel s was rea 1 -l i fe fro ntie rs m a n F rede rick “Buffalo B ill” 
Cody. Buffalo Bill was featured in over 800 titles, many writ- 
ten by Ned Buntline (alias E. Z. C. Judson), a sometime actor, 
jailbird, temperance lecturer, and barroom drunkard. With 
Cody’s help, Buntline exploited Buffalo Bilks exaggerated feats 
as a frontier scout. This ultimately led to a rodeo -style circus 
event called The Buffalo Bill Wild West Show. One star attrac- 
tion of this enormously successful touring show was Sitting 
Bull, the Sioux chieftain who claimed victory at Custer’s last 
stand* With herds of buffalo, elk, and over sixty “hooting and 
hollering” Indians on horseback, the Great Show depicted re- 
enactments of Wiki West frontier cowboy and Indian battles. 

A New York dentist named Zane Grey wrote over fifty dime 
novel stories, including such classics as Riders of the Purple Sage, 
The Thundering Herd, The Code of the West, Wanderer of the 
Wasteland, and The Vanishing American. Frederick Faust, who 
used the pen name Max Brand and was known as King of the 
Pulps, produced over 13 million words of western fiction* At 
five cents a word, Faust eventually netted SI 00,000 per year 
from such widely read works as The Untamed and Destry Rules 
Again. Pioneers of the Wild West by J, Carroll Masfield was one 
of the big sellers of dime novels sold at F.W. Wool worth's Five 
and Ten-Cent Store when it first opened in Utica, New York, 
on February 22, 1879. 

THE DIME STORE 

F* W* Woolworth’s first dime store closed due to a lack of 
business in Utica in 1879, but that same year a more success- 
ful store was opened in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This was 
deemed by the Wool worth Company the first "official” Five 
and Ten-Cent store in the country. Founder Frank Winfield 



Indians of the 
Southwest, a photo- 
graphic small book for 
children by Harold and 
Delaine Kellogg, Rand 
McNally, 1936. 



Tobacco companies, like 
Red Man , have 
historically used Indians 
in their packaging. Red 
Man has been a smoker 1 s 
staple since the 1920s. 


B€y°ND 

imAqcs 

NATIVE AMERICANS IN TRIBAL 
AND POPULAR CULTURE 

The question of media image transcends entertainment and 
sports* It dominates resource management* It influences law. 
The white person's image of the Red American rs part of that 
whole media myriad, playing an especially dominant rote in 
contemporary Native life. The image — routine for some, re- 
viled by others — may come from a dime store collectible or 
Jane Fonda executing the "Tomahawk Chop" at an Atlanta 
Braves game* It may come from the evil Indian villain tortur- 
ing a white woman in a Saturday matinee, the television 
public service announcement of a tearful brave, or the lusty 
warrior in a paperback romance novel. Regardless of its ori- 
gin, that image of the Native American — so at odds with the 
Indian reality — has had a significant impact on Indian people. 

Image profoundly impacts every aspect of contemporary 
American Indian policy and shapes both the general cultural 
view of the Indian as well as Indian self-image* The media — 
radio, television, film — is powerful. How many American citi- 
zens see Indians anywhere but on the screen, or even recog- 
nize and acknowledge them when they do? There is a story 
told about the shooting of one of John Ford's epic Westerns 
in Monument Valley. The cameras stop. The Navajos dismount 
and take off their Sioux war bonnets. One of the crew says 
to the Indians, "That was wonderful; you did it just right." And 
the Indian replies, "Yeah, we did it fust like we saw it in the 
movies*" Without question, the mainstream American view 
of the Indian is "just like we saw it in the movies*" 

The white image of the American Indian is especially cru- 
cial as, by and large, non-Indians decide the fate of Indian 
people, if decision-makers continue to view Native people as 
savage survivors or happy hunters on the way to extinction, 
then policy will follow suit. If decision-makers see beyond the 
stereotype, then policy will reflect reality. In the real twenti- 
eth century world, Indian tribal members are sophisticated 
and highly educated; they are doctors, lawyers, entrepre- 
neurs, economists, managers, technologists, teachers, farm- 
ers, and engineers* 

Far from fulfilling the stereotypic image of "the end of the 
trail" and a people "on the road to disappearance," Indian 
culture, like Indian population, is thriving. Survival may be the 
word that best describes the spirit of Indian people, people 
as diverse as the Kiowas of the Sun Dance and the Cherokee 
of the Kee-Too-Wah fire* In spite of widespread deprivation, 
Indian people have risen to the challenge of adapting and 
changing, while remaining true to basic values. Despite raw 
poverty and bleak economic prospects, the modern Indian 
glories in his Indianness.That Indian pride — an old idea emerg- 
ing in a new generation — is a contemporary reality of Native 
life* Yes, Indians are alive and well. 
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The Illinois Herb Co* 
Almanac * 1937. Cover 
depicts scout bartering 
for Indian remedies. 



Pontiac roadster radiator 
cap , nickel headdress with 
copper face. General Motors 
chose the Pontiac Indian as 
the logo for their car. 



Dime store Deco: Indian 
motif handkerchief box. 
Paper litho on cardboard 
paper, circa 1 925 , 


Celluloid Indian Chief 
souvenir keychain, circa 
1 920s. Ubiq uitoi is d i n le 
store item could be 
purchased for 5$. 



Wool worth amassed a great fortune, opening almost 600 stores 
by 1912, the historic year of the sinking of the Titanic. 
Wool worth built New York City’s first skyscraper — the 
Wool worth Building, Called the Cathedral of Commerce, it 
opened on April 24, 1913, amidst great fanfare when President 
Woodrow Wilson pressed a tiny button in the White House 
which signaled the lighting of 80,000 bulbs throughout the 
building in lower Manhattan, F. W* Wool worth was always 
fascinated by the stories of the Old West and sympathized with 
the plight of the Indians, whom he regarded as the original 
Americans* Wool worth encouraged manufacturers of decora- 
tive artifacts and toys to utilize Indian motifs in their mass 
marketing of products, and by the 1930s, Indians had become 
a merchandise mainstay in thousands ofWoolworth dime 
stores throughout America and Great Britain, 

INDIAN WAMPUM 

Collectors of more bona fide Native American materials pay 
substantial prices for items, and many of the more valuable relics 


are housed in museums and private collections. As the Ameri- 
can West disappeared, the American Indian was represented 
outside trading posts and tobacco shops as a hand' painted and 
carved life-size wooden figure known as the “cigar-store In- 
dian/ 1 These once ubiquitous sculptures are now extremely rare 
and desirable, selling at auctions for $10,000 and up* 

Other sought-after artifacts include fine hand-tooled Indian 
turquoise and silver jewelry, tribal rings, brooches, pendants, 
buckles, arts and crafts, hand-carved Indian figurines and dolls, 
decorated clay pottery, baskets, weavings for the wall, western 
scenes painted on tanned animal hides, hand-loomed rugs, 
blankets and pillows, eating and cooking vessels and utensils, 
war bonnets, beaded deerskin outfits, and moccasins. Also 
valuable are weapons like tomahawks, spears, bows and arrows, 
guns and gun holsters. Peace pipes, leather drums, and tom 
toms are very collectible as well* Many of these high-end arti- 
facts are sold with certificates of authenticity by reputable deal- 
ers at top auction houses* Buyers should beware of the many 
reproductions, forgeries, and fakes that are out there in the 
antique Indian marketplace. 


Pontiac Automobiles trade sign (1940s) 

INDIANANA 



By the 1 920s flapper era and into the Great Depression of 
the 1930s, the image of the American Indian had achieved 
quintessential popular culture status both in 
the United States and abroad. By then mass 
production of goods had taken firm hold, and 
the Old West seemed far away and long ago in a 
modem, machine- driven industrialized society. Exploit- 
ing Indian iconography for decorative purposes, the 
Nor i take company, headquartered in Japan, produced color- 
ful painted and glazed ceramic Indian ashtrays, planters, in- 
cense burners (with smoke rising from an Indian s nostrils and 
mouth), chinaware cookie jars, and teapots* Imported figu- 
rines, vases, and night lamps were considered just the right 
novelty artifacts for the American home in the 1920$ and 1930s. 
Manufactured by the millions for five and ten -cent store con- 
sumption, dime store Indian knickknacks are considered 
highly collectible curio items when found at flea markets and 
antique shows today* A popular aspect of the collectibles, re- 
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Hiawatha “ Melody of Love” 
sheet music , published by 
Jerome Remick and Company 
in 1 920. Illustration by 
Frederic S. Manning. 


Indian maiden ashtray, 
handpainted Noritake 
(ceramics made in Japan 
for export), circa 1920s. 



ferred to by collectors as Indianana, is Bakelite, Catalin, or 
celluloid Indian costume jewelry. These early twentieth cen- 
tury plastics with Old West themes (Indians, cowboys, or horse 
heads) are sought-after, high-priced accessories that were mass- 
produced to be sold at five and ten-cent stores or department 
stores in the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. During the Depression — 
when women were pawning their gold, diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, and emeralds — colorful plastic brooches, pins, and 
bracelets featuring Indian designs and sleek, streamlined horse 
heads could add a jazzy pickup to the doldrums of hard times. 
An Indian image printed or embossed on a scarf, handkerchief, 
tie, T-shirt, sweatshirt, or a pair of bedroom slippers or on a 
souvenir beaded belt or leatherette wallet or coin purse made 
a fashion statement and became popular accouterments. 

Entering a dime store in those days — which many regard to- 
day as the “golden age” of American popular culture — boys and 
girls were dazzled by the glow of what was found there. Bins of 
everything from candy and cosmetics to toys and games over- 
whelmed. Children who played cowboys and Indians in their 
back yards could easily find Indian outfits, headdress feathers, 
Halloween “war-paint,” Indian wind-up toys and dolls, cut- 
out books, coloring books, school note pads, pencil boxes, and 
comic books. 

If you were unemployed in 1 933, called the worst year of the 
Depression by Fortune , you might not have been able to spare 
a dime at the Woolworth notion counter, but you could, while 
pounding the pavement, whistle the anthem of the time, 
“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” Woolworth stores featured 
music departments with hired singers and piano accompani- 
ment to plug songs and sell the sheet music. It wasn't unusual 
to hear a soprano warbling “The Indian Love Call” in the same 
manner Jeanette MacDonald serenaded Nelson Eddy in “Rose 
Marie.” Ziegfeld shows featured Indian pageantry which later 
showed up on their theater programs and published sheet 
music. Tin Fan Alley tunesmiths routinely came up with Na- 
tive American themes in popular music. Titles like “Little 
Hiawatha”, “Indian Summer”, “Cherokee”, “Shy Ann (Chey- 
enne)”, and “I’m An Indian Too” were part of the sing-along- 
at-home-round-the-piano fun for many a household. Today, 
the song sheets are collected for their splendid artwork; col- 


Throughout much of American history, the task for Indian 
tribes and for Indian people has been one of actual physical 
survival, not cultural understanding and interpretation. Starva- 
tion, massacre, plague, and military ambush dominated historic 
tribal life. Assaults on religion and culture were equally relent- 
less but less immediately threatening. Today, however, cultural 
survival has become the primary issue. 

In recent years we've witnessed a growing appreciation of 
traditional Native culture and life ways. As the non-Indian at- 
tempts to understand the Indian, it is necessary to look beyond 
the popular image and historic stereotype. For example, to live 
in pre-Columbian America was to live in a time of magic, when 
ordinary men sought visions. From their visions sprang potent 
knowledge, sacred objects, prayers, and songs that were the 
crystallization of power. Seeing the universe through the 
eyes of a contemporary Native American is to see a whole 
complex of natural forces and spiritual 2 
beings — animal, human, and super- ^ 
natural-woven together in a delicate, f 
intricate, and indivisible web. 

Many non-Indians have difficulty 
with the cultural translation of Native 
images and works of art. The non-In- 
dian viewer of a Cheyenne shield, a 
Cherokee mask, or an Apache painted 
hide translates the object into the fa- 
miliar framework of his own culture. In 
so doing, he confronts the same distor- 
tion as the English-speaking reader of 
a Chinese love song. The song, trans- 
lated into English, has its syntax trans- 
posed, verb tense approximated, and 
inflection altered. No longer a linguis- 
tic reflection of its maker, the song be- 
comes a carnival mirror, distorting the 
delicate thought patterns of its 
creator's culture. 

The non-Indian perception of Native 
American objects requires a similar 
translation. It is difficult to judge the 
meaning of an object, particularly of a 
sacred object, from a viewpoint and 
value structure outside the culture it- 
self. And yet it is only from the exer- 
cise of viewing the object and having 
an opinion that we overcome the dime 
store, movie theater, baseball stereo- sidekick of popular radio 

typic image of Native people; only then cowboy/rancher Red Ryder. 
can non-Indians understand and ap- 
preciate the concept of self within contemporary Indian com- 
munities. As the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset noted, 
"Two men may look from different viewpoints at the same land- 
scape, yet they do not see the same thing. Their different situ- 
ations make the landscape assume two distinct types of organic 
structure in their eyes." 





Archery set, made by 
Withington , circa 1940s. 
Little Beaver was the 


Rennard Strickland , a legal historian of Osage and Cherokee 
heritage , is dean of the University of Oregon School of Law. He grew 
up in Muskogee. This essay is adapted from his new book, Tonto’s 
Revenge: Reflections on American Indian Culture and Policy 
(University of New Mexico Press). 
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The Life of Buffalo Bill film poster (I9W) 

lectors often frame rare favorites. 

Indian graphics and ephemera added to a once- popular 
western -style decor which included patterned Indian and cow- 
boy drapes, bedspreads* slipcovers, throw rugs, wool-cotton 
Carnival bed blankets with Indian motifs, wallpaper, lamps, 
tablecloths, dishware, kitchen glass tumblers, and metal or 
composition bookends. In the Depression era, a gaudy plas* 
ter-of-Paris amusement park Indian Chief statuette pasted with 
glitter was occasionally placed on the fireplace mantel or on 
top of the family console radio. 

ON THE RADIO 

Announcer: N-A-B-IS-C-0 
Nabisco is the name to know. 

Fora breakfast you can't beat 
Try Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 

Music: Da da dmn 

Announcer: Keen eyes fixed on a flying target ...a gleaming 


Tm AN INDIAN TOO' WAS PART Of TH 


arrow set against a rawhide string ...a strong bow bent almost to 
tl i e brea king point ... a n d then . . . 

Sound: Bowstring released, followed by musical shimmer, then 
the sound of an arrow reaching its target, 

A n no u n ce r: Sfra igh t A rro w! 

Music: Da da dam dmn ... 

Announcer: Nabisco Shredded Wheat presents Straight Ar- 
row, a new and thrilling adventure story from the exciting days 
of the Old West 

V o ice - o ve r: To frien ds a n d neigh bo rs alike, S teve Ada ms ap - 
peared to be nothing more than the young owner of the Broken 
Bow cattle spread. But when danger threatened innocent people 
and when evildoers plotted against justice, then Steve Adams, 
rancher, disappeared, and in his place comes a mysterious , stal- 
wart Indian wearing the dress and war paint of a Comanche, 
ri d mg the grea t golden palomino , Fury. Galloping out of the dark- 
ness to take up the cause of law and order throughout the West 
came the legendary figure of Straight Arrow. 

In the living room, the family could turn on the great Ze- 
nith console radio and tune their favorite radio programs. The 
Straight Arrow Western Adventure radio series first began 
broadcasting in 1948 on Mutual Network. The part of Steve 
Adams and Straight Arrow was played by Howard Culver. 

One ot the most popular shows in all of radio history was 
The Lone Ranger , a program about a masked avenger cowboy 
who rode the western frontier in search of adventure 
callingCHi-Yo Stiver! Awa-a-a-a-y!” to the strains of the Will- 
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16" Tamo dolls, circa 
1938, were available at 
dime stores and offered as 
radio premium send - 
aways. The dolVs value 
today: $1200. 



Red Ryder and The Secret 
of Wo If Canyon by Fred 
Harman, Whitman, 1941. 
No vel fea 1 1 1 ri ng L it tie 
Beaver vv^s sold in the 
dime store , 
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SlNq-ALONq-AT-HOm€-ROUND~TH€~p]ANO FUN FOR fRANy A HOUSCHOLD. 


iam Tell Overture. The Lone Ranger's trusted sidekick* part- 
ner, and companion was Tonto, the Indian who had once 
saved the life of the mysterious Texas Ranger. A law -and - 
order western adventure, the Lone Ranger was played on the 
air by George Seaton, Jack Deeds, Earle Graser, and Brace 
Beemer. Tonto was played by John Todd. The first broad- 
cast was on Detroit radio’s WXYZ on January 30, 1933. By 
1937 the show was nationwide, and its last broadcast oc- 
curred on September 3> 1954. The horse and hoof beat 
sound effects— made by hitting gravel with a toilet 
plunger — became as important on the show as the voices of 
the characters. The Lone Ranger’s white stallion was called 
Silver, Tonto, whose conversation with the Lone Ranger 
often included the phrase “kemo sabe” (which purportedly 
translated into “faithful friend”), has since become a sym- 
bol for the ethnic stereotyping of the American Indian: the 
good but always subservient helper. 

Another Indian sidekick was Little Beaver on a western ra- 
dio program called Red Ryder. Based on the comic strip by 
Fred Harman, the cowboy character Red Ryder was played 
by Reed Hadley, Carlton Kadell, and Brooke Temple. Little 
Beaver was played by Tommy Cook and Henry Blair. The 
catch phrase for the show was Little Beaver proclaiming “You 
betchum, Red Ryder.” The show premiered on the Blue Net- 
work in 1942 and was broadcast into the 1950s. 

In the 1930s the popular CBS radio program The Lone Wolf 
Tribe portrayed the American Indian way of life in dramas 
like “How Sitting Bull Cot His Name,” narrated by a charac- 
ter called Chief Wolf Paw. In 1932, for a few Wrigley's gum 
wrappers and a dime, many children received what is con- 
sidered the first radio premium, a Chief Wolf Paw sterling 
tribal ring. This and other shows generated a great deal of 
merchandise sold at the dime store or over the air as radio 
premium send -a ways { just mail in a dime with candy wrap- 


pers or cereal box tops and a few weeks later a package arrives 
in the mailbox). Today, this memorabilia is considered highly 
collectible Indianana. The formulas for these law- and -order 
western adventure series were redeveloped for the little blue 
box (television) which replaced radios in living rooms of most 
American households in the 1950s. 

DANCING ON A DIME 

Hollywood movies depicted Indians as heathen savages 
and hatchet-bearing head-scalpers while the early settlers and 
cowboy heroes were usually portrayed as noble and righteous 
in their attitude and intent. Indian mythology is yielding to 
a truth more reflective of the American Indian, and many of 
the simple, hackneyed romantic Wild West scenarios are be- 
ing reexamined. Sadly, in 1997 Woolworth stores across the 
country were dosed, marking the end of an era. Like the cul- 
ture of the Old West, the dime store as a central theme in 
American life has all but disappeared, but the memory lin- 
gers on.lt would be impossible to think of the twentieth cen- 
tury without the dime store, just as it would be impossible to 
think of the Wild West without the American Indian. IE! 


GETTING THERE 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame recently opened the exhibit 
Powerful Images: Portrayals of Native America, which focuses on 
how Native American culture has been presented by Indians and non- 
Indians. The exhibit opens at the Buff ah Bill Historical Center in 
Cody , Wyoming, on May 15 and runs th rough August 16 , then travels 
to the Eiteljorg Museum of American Indians and Western Art in 
Indianapolis in September . 

Art from a Native American perspective is the subject of Ancient 
Visions, Modern Realities: A Chronological Exhibition of Plains 
Indian Culture, which runs through May 28 at the Omniplext 2100 
NE 52nd St. Cost: $6 adults; $4 seniors and children; and under three 
admitted free. (405) 427-5228. 



Indianana ephemera: 
Apache Hotel 
matchbook) Las Vegns, 
Nevada, from the Ohio 
Match Co.) Los Angeles 



Dime store Indian squaw 
planter , handpainted 
Noritake chin a ware, 
circa 1 920s. Suitable for 
a miniature cactus. 



Indian Chief streamliner 
advertisement) Santa Fe 
Railroad , circa 1937 
Pron wt i ng “A merka f s 
New Railroad. ” 



Sheet music to the theme 
song of Paramount 
Picture s > R ed s ki n , Sat n 
Fox Pu bl ish r ng Co. , 1929. 
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Photography by David Fitzgerald 


CRADL6B°AI\DS 


RADLEBOARDS, THE PUREST GIFT OF LOVE FOR A NATIVE AMERICAN NEWBORN, POSSESS 



a certain mystique. Dating back to the early Mesolithic period in Asia, they are now re- 
garded as gestures of love and welcome into the world. • Initially, cradleboards func- 
tioned as baby beds or movable units but with the advent of decor, they became symbols 
of each Native American tribe that produced them. Cradleboards varied in materials and 
style according to the region inhabited by their makers. Most California cradles were made 
of basketry materials such as willow, reed, and tule and were often hung from a tree branch 
to swing gently in the breeze. • Oklahoma’s climate mandated that cradles be made from 




Josephine Wapp's cradleboard , 
pictured here with great- niece 
Peshawn Rae Bread, will be part 
of the exhibit, Gifts of Pride and 
Love. Organized by Brown 
University's Haffenreffer Museum 
of Anthropology, the show will go 
on tour sometime next year. 


some type of hide. Buckskin was common in the cradles of the buffalo-hunting, nomadic 

tribes of the southern and central Great Plains who rode horses and relied on the dura- 
bility of cradleboards to move their children. 

Designed with pointed upper ends, the boards were built to protect the infant in the 
event of a tall from a horse. “During a hunt, the men would ride into camp, say ‘let’s go,’ 
and the women would have to be prepared to abandon camp immediately,” says John 
Elder, curator of Oklahoma City’s Red Earth Museum, the largest and most diverse re- 
pository of cradles in the Southwest. 

The cradles of the Kiowa and the Comanche tribes were quite elaborate, usually cov- 
ered in fine beadwork. Sadly, only a few of these boards have survived. “One would have 
to understand the Native American culture and tradition and their emphasis on the re- 
lationship of family to fully understand the powerful symbol of the cradleboard,” says 
Sharron Ahtone Harjo, a full-blood Kiowa from Oklahoma City. 

Over the past five years, Harjo has been working with Barbara Hail, a curator with the 
Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology at Brown University, to document the history of 
Kiowa and Comanche cradles. Harjo and Hail have uncovered only a few written docu- 
ments that mention cradleboards, but in rare interviews they’ve determined some in- 
formation about these treasures. 

In Kiowa and Comanche tribal culture, specialists in beadwork made the cradleboards, 
relying on cradle making as their livelihood. Each board was created specifically for a fam- 
ily, usually for the first-born, and then passed on to each sibling who followed. Out of su- 
perstition, headers didn’t begin making the cradles until a healthy child was born. 

Because the cradleboard helped to strengthen a baby’s muscles and backbone, infants 
were usually kept in cradles for nearly a year. Linda Poolaw, daughter of Horace Poolaw 
and one of Harjo and Hail’s oral history participants, captured the cradleboard’s essence 
in a recent interview. A Kiowa-Delaware from Anadarko, she said, “It’s like cradleboards 
were a house for the beginning of life.” gj 
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By Richard Bedard 
Photography by 
David Fitzgerald 


WALKAB2UT 


HAT REMAINS OF THE VIETNAM WAR FOR BILLY WALKABOUT FILLS 



half a sheet of 8 1/2 by 1 1-inch paper. It is a list of military awards: a 
Silver Star, a Bronze Star, a Purple Heart, a Distinguished Service 
Cross, and almost a dozen other badges, crosses, medals, and citations. 
When Walkabout, a full-blooded Cherokee, glances over the photo- 
copied sheet through his dark-tinted bifocals, he affects an air of 
indifference. His face is broad and round and surprisingly unlined for 
a man on the precipice of 50. 

Billy Walkabout , Vietnam's most decorated Native American 
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“No man goes out and says 7 want a Purple Heart,*” says Walkabout. 


“People call me a hero,” Walkabout muses in a soft voice. 
“All I did was my job. They gave me a medal for it.” Outside, 
the neighborhood redbuds are still bare of bloom under a late 
March sun. Walkabout cradles a can of Budweiser and pauses, 
“No man goes out and says 7 want a Purple Heart.’ A Purple 
Heart means you got wounded by a hostile enemy force. You 
gave your blood for your country.” 

In 1989, when he was living in Los Angeles, the city honored 
him on Veteran’s Day with a commendation signed by then- 
mayor Tom Bradley. It praises him as “the most decorated vet- 
eran of the Vietnam War.” Such a claim is not certifiably cor- 
rect; the armed services do not rank their members by the num- 


ber of medals they bring home. Even so, at the St. Louis center 
where Army military records are kept, an impressed spokes- 
man declared after a review of Walkabout’s file, “When he was 
in 'Nam, he was one hell of a soldier defending the states and 
the country.” 

He still bears physical reminders of the firefights. He rolls 
up his sleeves, exposing his thick, muscular forearms, and 
points to what look like brown freckles. They are remnants of 
shrapnel, slowing him down in airport metal detectors and 
slowly working their way out of his flesh. He blames wartime 
injuries for his arthritis and hearing loss. But whatever abuse 
his body had to endure, it was his mind that suffered most. 
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Even today, the pop of a firecracker or the springtime clap of 
thunder spooks him. Each month, Billy Walkabout draws full 
disability for post trauma tic stress disorder. 

His story is not a simple one, though, of a man who lived 
through the terrors of combat and then failed to reintegrate 
into society. It is as complex as Billy Walkabout himself. He 
gives a vivid, if sometimes factually shaky, account of his past; 
though he asserts that he has earned degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, at the Austin and Arlington branches, neither 
school could find any record of his graduation. While serving 
in the Army, he prided himself on being a professional soldier, 
but he also had a stubborn streak a yard wide and disliked the 
boredom of serving in the rear. In the jungles of Asia, he proved 
liis mettle; on Army bases in the United States, he went AWOL 
twice and was labeled a deserter and thrown into military 
prison. After his discharge, the glory was irretrievably gone. He 
took refuge in booze and drugs and went through a series of 
failed marriages. 

Still, whatever his flaws, no one can deny Billy Walkabout 
his due. On November 20, 1968, he fought with uncommon 
valor and saved his small patrol from almost certain massacre 
at the hands of North Vietnamese troops. It was a day that 
Walkabout could never forget — even if he wanted to. 

W E WENT INTO KILL THE COLONEL IN CHARGE OF THE 
North Vietnamese regular army," he says, easing into a 
familiar tale. The mission was top-secret, he adds, and part of 
the covert Phoenix project. He was only 19, serving with the 
Rangers in Company F, 58th Infantry, 101st Airborne. Rang- 
ers were first-rate, expert fighters deployed in mobile, six-man 
teams. They were inserted behind enemy lines to perform dan- 
gerous reconnaissance jobs, then quickly extracted. 

Walkabout was one man among two Ranger teams who 
tumbled out of a helicopter flying low to the ground in a hos- 
tile zone. They landed hard in a patch of tall elephant grass, 
then went to work, A rapid inspection of the area revealed signs 
the colonel^ battalion was nearby. Sleeping bunkers still held 
the warmth of recently departed soldiers, and grains of leftover 
moist rice were just beginning to clump together in cook- 
ing pots. 

The Americans planted claymores — vicious ground mines 
that explode into sprays of hundreds of steel ball bearings — - 
along a footpath. Then they waited. That night, the North Viet- 
namese campfires burned brightly. The enemy sang and chat- 
ted noisily as dose as fifty yards away. At daybreak, the targeted 
officer and his entourage passed single file down the booby- 
trapped trail. “We blew the claymores and killed the colonel/’ 
Walkabout says. In the coloneLs satchel they found “hot” docu- 
ments that detailed troop rendezvous points and supply dump 
locations. 

But the secrecy of the operation had been compromised. The 
lead soldier in the North Vietnamese party had escaped the 
blast and darted away. The Rangers realized they had to move 
out, fast. They were hurrying toward their pickup location 
when the cough of an AK-47 broke out, and the soldier walk- 
ing point lit up “like a Christmas tree," Walkabout recalls. The 


Rangers retreated to a knoll and dug in for a fight. 

On that hilltop, under a dense triple canopy of jungle, the 
Americans realized they were badly outnumbered. For a while 
they held their own, then they began to run out of ammuni- 
tion. Desperate, they stripped dead Vietnamese soldiers of their 
weapons. They filing time -delay claymore mines down the hill 
like discus throwers. But the enemy kept coming, bursting 
through breaks in the dense foliage, creeping closer. 

Finally a North Vietnamese soldier managed to sneak dose 
enough through the snatching plants the G.J/s had dubbed 
‘wait-a- minute vines’ (ground -lying creepers whose barbs 
caught at soldiers’ clothing) to deliver a large mine. Suddenly, 
an ear-shattering device exploded, peeling off the lowest 
canopy of jungle. The next thing Billy Walkabout knew, he 
c o old n 5 1 h e a r a n yt h i n g . Bel o w t h c s h redd e d I ea ves 1 ay n i ne o f 
his fellow soldiers: three of them dead, six others injured. He 
scurried around, duct -taping plastic over a sucking chest 
wound, trying to revive a soldier by reaching into his chest 
cavity and massaging his heart muscle. Over his handheld field 
radio he screamed for air medevacs and for help. 

The wait seemed like forever. Fie raced around the perim- 
eter of the hilltop, spraying gunfire at random, trying to fool 



Walkabout near the 
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ON NOVCmBCR 20, 1968, H6 
FOUCjHT WITH UNCOmmON 
VALOR AND SAV6D HIS SfTlALL 
PATROL FROm ALfHOST 
CERTAIN mASSACRe. 


the North Vietnamese into thinking more than one able-bodied man was fighting 
up there* Finally the U*S* artillery and gunships arrived* Still unable to hear, he radi- 
oed in mortar strikes, guiding the big guns by the feel of the vibrations* When an- 
other Ranger team approached on the ground and sufficiently distracted the North 
Vietnamese, an evacuation chopper moved in* 

One by one, Walkabout strapped the wounded men onto foldout penetrator struts 
to be winched up* It was a risky operation* Each time he had to lay down a stream of 
advance gunfire, then run into the open and grab the penetrator and slip and slide 
up the blood-soaked hill Gary A, Linderer, one of the wounded, later recounted in 
his book Eyes of the Eagle: “Indian wrapped his arms around Contreros and the 
penetrator, lifted both clear of the ground, then carried his burden the necessary 
distance to place it directly under the hovering medevac* I watched in disbelief A 
hero was earning a Medal of Honor before my eyes, and I wasn't going to survive to 
attest to it,” 

Linderer did survive, but Walkabout never received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor* Instead, for his “extraordinary bravery,” the Army bestowed upon him a 
Distinguished Service Cross, the second-highest military award* At the ceremony, 
Walkabout remembers a general who bent close to his ear and confided that he 
deserved the Congressional Medal of Honor, “but we downgraded it since you 
aren’t dead.” 

At this ironic conclusion, a wide grin spreads across his face* The slight doesn’t 
seem to bother him; much of war was inherently absurd and strange, he found out 
early on. He had been “in country” only a few days when he heard a bee-like singing 
pass his ear* On turning, he discovered the man next to him lying there, dead from a 
bullet wound* On another occasion, in a showdown in a valley, 400 North Vietnam- 
ese troops charged a surrounded U.S. Army company to which he belonged. A voice 



Warren Walkabout, left, with younger brother Billy 
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in English boomed out over loudspeakers, coaxing them to sur- 
render. When they refused, the voice described in cold detail 
exactly how they were going to die. That day, he claims to have 
killed thirteen men with his bare hands. 

Taking the life of another violated the moral code that the 
nuns had instilled in him as a youngster attending the Sacred 
Heart Catholic School in Oklahoma City, He can still summon 
an image of the first man he ever killed, the machine-gun bul- 
lets stitching a line from the soldier's navel to his scalp. “I knew 
right then I had done something that was totally wrong, I had 
taken a human life. I was like, 'Damn,” 1 he says, his voice drop- 
ping to a puzzled whisper, ""You have a weird feeling afterwards. 
You've just taken something you can't give back," But over 
time, the moral qualms vanished, and he grew callous, 
“Charlie” took his pound of flesh, and Billy Walkabout would 
not be denied his. 

After a year in the field, he flew back to the United States for 
a thirty -day leave. It was December 1968, and accounts of his 
brave defense of a besieged hilltop in faraway Asia had just 
appeared in Oklahoma newspapers. But the homecoming was 
not what he expected, 

*7 imagined leave would be different from this ... I find I 
do not belong here anymore; it is a foreign world. Some of 
these people ask questions, some ask no questions , fear one can 
see that the latter are proud of themselves for their silence; 
they often say with a wise air that these things cannot be 
talked about. They phone themselves on it . ” 

—Erich Maria Remarque, 

All Quiet on the Western Front 

W ALKABOUT HAD NO IDEA HOW BADLY THE VIETNAM 
War had divided his own country. “W e were told to wear 
our uniforms back, but not out. And Tm like, 'Why not?' At 
that time 1 had Silver Stars, Bronze Stars, Purple Hearts, Air 
Medals. I thought, Tm doing okay; When I got back here, 1 
found out I wasn’t doing okay.” No cheering throngs greeted 
him at the airport. A vandal had knocked over the “Welcome 
Home” sign his mother had proudly erected on the front lawn. 
Many of his old high school classmates were protesting the war. 
He avoided them: “It was like I was an old man, and they were 
still doing things that kids would be doing.” 

He had matured, but not always in a positive way. During 
Christmas dinner, he asked that the potatoes be passed. Amid 
the lively chatter at the table, no one heard him. Without think- 
ing, he lapsed into the aggressive and profane military talk to 
which he had been exposed. There was a hush as heads turned 
in shock. And the potatoes were passed. 

No doubt the nuns at his old Catholic school would have 
been aghast at his newly acquired vernacular. They had, after 
all, punished him and his brother Warren, fourteen months 
his senior, just for speaking Cherokee. The strict Catholic edu- 
cation was part of his middle-class upbringing under his 
strong-willed mother Bobby lean and his stepfather Jess, whom 
he called Dad, He knew only distantly his natural father, a 
clown for the Ringling Bros, and Barnum 8c Bailey Circus. 



Ernest Childers 


A History of Heroism 

Most Americans know that during the Vietnam War, U.S. 
draft dodgers sneaked across the Canadian border to avoid 
military service. What they probably don't know is that com- 
ing in the other direction were thousands of Canadian Indi- 
ans, looking for the nearest enlistment center. Warrior dans 
coveted the chance to prove their courage in combat and here 
was an acceptabfe—even noble- — outlet for that aggression. 

Brummett Echohawk, a noted Tulsa painter and World War 
II veteran, observed in taped interviews stored in the 45th 
Infantry Division Museum archives that "the highest thing 
you can be in a tribe is a warrior." Echohawk, himself a 
Pawnee, came from a warrior band and joined Company B, 
179th Infantry Regiment of the 45th Infantry Division in July 
of 1940. 

His fighting unit was full of Indians whose stealth and 
intelligence became feared by the Germans, Echohawk re- 
called, "Every man could swim, every man could shoot, and 
every man was willing to put down his life." They were 
known among German troops as the "Red Indians/' as sol- 
diers who moved almost noiselessly at night under the cover 
of the wind. The Germans by contrast sounded like pack 
mules, their tin gas masks rattling and brush scraping over 
their helmets as they tried to creep along. 

Echohawk and his Pawnee companions had a spiritual 
edge as well: the force of prophecy blessed them, A tribal 
seer told Echohawk and a contingent of fellow Pawnees 
before they left America that only one of them would die. 
After that man was killed by a mine in France, the survivors 
fought even more daringly, convinced of being shielded 
from worldly harm. 

During War War II, other Native Americans from Oklahoma 
fought valiantly, including Jack C. Montgomery and Ernest 
Childers, both of whom received the Congressional Medal 
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of Honor* Childers, while serving in Italy, broke his ankle dur- 
ing combat, and then went on to single-handedly fight his 
way over the face of a hill peppered with machine-gun nests. 
He took out the Germans one by one. 

Montgomery also earned his medal in Italy, fighting the 
Germans* When a strong en- 
emy infantry unit dug in dose 
to his rifie platoons, the first 
lieutenant took the lead in re- 
pelling them. Fully armed, 
and ail alone, he fought his 
way toward a house where 
hostile troops were holed up. 

When he charged the house 
across open terrain, the forti- 
fied Germans streamed out to 
surrender* Montgomery was 
responsible for eleven enemy 
dead, thirty-two taken pris- 
oners, and many wounded* Montgomery 

A few years later in Korea, 

an entire company of crack riflemen gained as much fame for 
their prominent mascot as their combat hardiness. When 
Chilocco Indians living in a tiny village north of Ponca City 
took up arms as Company C, 279th Infantry, they took along 
a cheap rubber doll picked up at a Cleveland Indians baseball 
game. "Charlie" was an unflattering caricature of a redskin, 
with a bulbous nose and a roguish grin. 

He clutched a tomahawk in one hand, a scalp in the other* 
He rode atop the regiment's guidon, or battle standard* It was 
a breach of military policy to have a foreign object decorat- 
ing the guidon, but the military brass decided to make an ex- 
ception for the Chilocco's beloved doll* In return, the Chilocco 
warriors made the ballpark souvenir a powerful rallying sym- 
bol. "Whenever Charlie's there," they promised stoutly, "well 
be there*" 

Of course Native Americans also bolstered the U.S* with- 
out ever squeezing a trigger. In World Wars I and II, mem- 
bers of the Choctaw, Comanche, and Navajo tribes spoke a 
code impossible for the enemy to decipher: their own native 
tongue* The so-called Code-Talkers had to make a few linguis- 
tic modifications to accommodate war techonology. The 
Comanches, for example, had a word for airplane but not 
bomber, so they used "pregnant airplane*" For the Navajos, 
"submarine" became "iron fish*" 

The Choctaws were the original Code-Talkers who passed 
along messages near the vulnerable front lines* In World War 
I, their language was the only "code" the Germans failed to 
crack. Among the fourteen men who have been documented 
as one of those pioneering Code-Talkers proudly stands one 
of the Sooner State's own: Joseph OklahombL 
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As a youngster* Billy was naturally bright* but books never 
excited him. Wrestling did* however, “Contact,” he explains* 
“One-on-one. Either you won or you lost* There was no give 
or take in there*” In high school* he lifted weights and wrestled 
at five foot six and 134 pounds for the powerhouse program 
at U.S* Grant. One year he led the state in his weight category 
for pins and wins, he says* Off the mats* he was just as tough. 
Johnny Steele, a former classmate and now a dose friend* was 
once at a local hangout* minding his own business* “and 1 saw 
a pack of guys, eight or nine of them* running down the street* 
looking over their shoulders* yelling. And about nine seconds 
behind them* Billy conies along* all by himself*” 

To his younger sister Michele* he and his brother Warren 
were guardian angels — with muscle* When one of her suitors 
showed up for a date and idled his car at the curb while blow- 
ing the horn impatiently for her, the Walkabout boys went out 
to introduce themselves* They escorted the ill-mannered 
stranger up the walk and to the front door. “He had to knock 
on the door*” Michele says. “Then he had to apologize to Mom 
for honking,” 

By high school graduation* Billy was tired of wrestling* of the 
grueling summer camps* and of a relentless schedule that had 
him training for tournaments held during Christmas vacation. 
When his stepfather told him he owed his country three years 
of his life, that settled it, Jess was a World War 11 veteran and 
foreman at Tinker Air Force Base in the sheet- metal shop* 
where crews patched bullet holes in the B-52's and fighter jets 
to make them airworthy again for the Vietnam War effort* 

So Billy enlisted, sneaking away from home at a time when 
he was feuding with his mother, to become a Ranger in the U.S. 
Army in fa n try* At Fort Ben ni ng, Georgia* he excelled in the arts 
o f sol d i ery . “ H e wa s o n e of t h e b est t h a t eve r went th rough one 
of my training courses,” says his former drill instructor Chuck 
Norris {not the actor) of Washington* Oklahoma, who taught 
a land navigation class* “He learned quick.” He was also a 
jokester. Instead of laboriously spit shining his jump boots* 
Walkabout cheated by spraying on a clear Am way liquid for 
an instant “shoe glow*” 

In Vietnam he remembers little racial prejudice hut a fair bit 
of ignorance. For instance, fellow soldiers argued that as an 
American Indian he possessed innate pathfinding abilities and 
thus should walk point, the vulnerable lead position on a team* 
Billy had to set them straight: he grew up in an upper- middle- 
class family in Oklahoma's largest city; he owned a tuxedo and 
used to swim around in a heated outdoor pool. “We belonged 
to a country club* That's the path I could follow* a golf course* 
That was it. They figured we had these natural skills, and hell, 
we had the same skills they had.” 

He had planned for a long career with the Army. He became 
a sergeant, and his fighting skills and courage earned him ad- 
mirers and military awards* But the action on the front lines 
became too intoxicating. “I didn't want to be in the rear,” he 
says* “There was nothing to do. 1 1 was boring. I was trained for 
combat. I pride myself on being a professional soldier.” Fie then 
makes a dark confession: “1 got off on the adrenaline rush. It 
was Hke riding the edge of a razor.” 
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7 pride myself on being a professional soldier , w says Walkabout. 


'AmeaiCANS ARe 
NOT NATURAL BORN 
SOLDIERS. IT IS IN 
OURNATUR6 TO B€ 
SO IT1€ WHAT DEFIANT 

of authority: 


At this point, his story becomes a bit murky. The Army sup- 
plies one version, Billy Walkabout another. He was medically 
evacuated to the United States in October 1969, Army records 
show. Walkabout claims that he lay in a coma for six months — 
from the end of October Into the next spring. That summer, 
while lying in a Fort Polk, Louisiana, hospital bed he abruptly 
decided to take leave time owed him, “I wanted to go home,” 
he says, "I had two great uncles pass away when 1 was gone. I 
lost two grandparents. And 1 had sixty days coming to me.” 
As he tells it, “One day I put on my military uniform, got my 
foot locker and duffel hag. They asked me where I was going. I 
said, Tm taking a walk. See you in about two months.* They 
thought I was kidding.” And so he went AWOL. But records 
pulled from his file at the U.S. Army Reserve Personnel Cen- 
ter in St. Louis place Walkabout at Fort Polk, reporting for re- 
stricted duty, on November 18, 1969. There is no mention of 
a coma. In a letter he wrote to the U.S. Army when he was later 
seeking to reenlist, he charged that a commanding officer was 
harassing him. The scornful officer reportedly said of his 
chest fill of awards, “Take off these ribbons; you couldn't have 
earned them.” He had to go AWOL, Walkabout informed the 
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Army, so that he wouldn't kill the man. 

He reappeared but then went AWOL for the second time that 
summer. A month later the Army dropped him from the rolls 
for desertion. In January 1971, according to the Army, the 
former war hero was imprisoned at the U.S. Army stockade at 
Fort Sill in Lawton. Walkabout maintains that the offenses were 
not serious, or he would have wound up at Leavenworth. Still, 
he was quickly given an honorable discharge. While a disobe- 
dient act like going AWOL might shock the run-of-the-mill 
civilian, these were not uncommon offenses, says military his- 
torian and 45th Infantry Division Museum curator Michael E. 
Gonzales. “Americans are not natural born soldiers,” he says. 
“It is in our nature to be somewhat defiant of authority,” 

Walkabout tried to rejoin the Army. Its file on him more or 
less ends in November of 1974, when his application was re- 
jected because he was overweight, according to their records. 
Walkabout disputes this account, contending that his weight 
was never a factor. “They rejected me because of gunshot 
wounds, and 1 had broken my ankle,” he says. 

Turned down by the Army, he had to make his way in soci- 
ety. He accepted a job teaching high school history in rural 
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Texas. But his life was unraveling. During free periods he hung 
out in his car, drinking and smoking. His stepfather paid him 
a visit and followed a trail of empty whiskey bottles and beer 
cans to the front door. “I was trying to numb myself,” 
Walkabout says. 

Soon he was unemployed again, alone with his memories of 
the war. He brooded for months in his bedroom, suffering 
flashbacks and wrestling with his conscience. The Fourth of July 
made him nervous: at full tilt it sounded just like a fi refight. 
And after a firelight, he used to slip off by himself, hands trem- 
bling so badly that he couldnh light a cigarette. He would later 
write in Vietnam: The Heartland Remembers — a collection of 
raw, only lightly edited stories published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press — that, “A firelight is instant insanity. Every 
emotion is running overtime. You live so much in such a short 
time. You age twenty years.” 

Walkabout bounced through a series of jobs, sometimes 
quitting, sometimes being fired. Then his delusions took on a 
sinister urgency. He was convinced the enemy had landed on 
American soil. He hid in bushes near 16th Street and Indiana 
Avenue in Oklahoma City, then sprang out to beat up and mug 
innocent Vietnamese immigrants. One night his stepfather 
caught him preparing to crawl out the window in full camou- 
flage gear, his face daubed jungle green, one hand clutching an 
Army knife. Jess took him to the Veterans Administration 
hospital. That was 1981. Walkabout says he became one of the 
first test subjects for a newly identified condition, posttrau- 
matic s tress d Iso rd er , 

There are those who believe that the severity of many PTSD 
cases can be traced to the nature of the Vietnam conflict, the 
war that so many Americans lost faith in. This time there were 
no jackbooted Nazis and concentration camps to reaffirm a 
sense of purpose, only the nebulous threat of communism, 
guerilla fighters who melted into a sweltering jungle, and an 
Asian country torn by civil war. 

Johnny Steele, who grew skeptical of the war after hearing 
reports that the U.S. government was manipulating casualty 
figures, believes: “If these guys had come back and received 
parades, if they had been welcomed with open arms and praised 
for their sacrifice, there would have been a lot less PTSD. But 
that’s never been resolved. These guys don’t know if they were 
conned into doing something that was right or wrong. They're 
not going to know until they die whether what they did was 
good or evil/ 1 

HIS SPRING, WALKABOUT MARRIED FOR THE FOURTH 
time. On March 3, he wed Debra Lynn, a legal secretary 
from Oregon. She fell in love with who he is, Walkabout says, 
"not who I was*” They met in a Eugene parking lot, where he 
approached her after noticing a sticker on her car expressing 
support for Vietnam War veterans. When she became ill and 
was bedridden for two months, losing forty pounds, he cooked 
her meals and stayed by her side. Together they returned to 
Oklahoma City, where Walkabout— whose wartime feats have 
not been widely publicized— is finally being noticed. He was 
asked to speak at Fort Sill at the graduation of field artillery 


cannon crewmembers. 

At the same time, a shadow still lingers. He is facing 
double- bypass heart surgery, an operation from which he 
confesses he has been “running and hiding like crazy,” He has 
suffered five heart attacks already, the first at age 34. He ex- 
pects to go under the knife soon. While he undergoes pre- 
liminary tests, he has been staying in Oklahoma City with a 
friend from the V.A. Medical Center, where he used to coun- 
sel and advise vets as a volunteer for the chaplain’s office. “He 
has character,” Chaplain Randy Wren says. “He believes in 
sticking to his values.” 

Walkabout’s Native American culture lends spiritual 
strength to his life. In practice he says he follows the religious 
rituals of the northern Sioux. Consistent with their beliefs, 
he cut off all his hair when his mother died a few years ago, 
and then much of it again when he lost his brother Warren, 
also a Vietnam War veteran, a year later. 

His hobbies sound surprisingly gentle, considering his war- 
time accomplishments. He does Indian be ad work, likes to 
cook, and enjoys penning romantic poetry. Part of his therapy 
for posttrau mafic stress disorder includes writing out his life 
experiences, and he has finished a screenplay of his life that he 
claims has drawn the interest of a Hollywood producer. In this 
mellower age of his life, he has also managed to let go of the 
hatred ot the Vietnamese people that once festered inside him. 

Of his five children, two of the four boys have followed him 
into the armed services, against his advice. One plans to be- 
come a Navy Seal. He discouraged each, knowing the price a 
soldier sometimes must pay. His brother Warren died early in 
middle age because of the war injuries that had torn up his 
internal organs. “When Warren died, that broke my heart, ” he 
says quietly. 

Warren’s death reminds him of his own mortality. The his- 
tory of Billy's life and military service is undeniably checkered. 
He went into his first combat innocent and unknowing and 
then developed a strange attraction to the excitement of the 
front lines. He considered himself a professional soldier first 
and foremost, and his heroic feats on the battlefield cannot be 
stripped away, no matter his other personal failings. But ulti- 
mately, Walkabout makes it clear that he does not want to be 
remembered as a fighter. 

"What I want people to think about is, L Billy Walkabout 
was a good man in his lifetime, 1 ” he says in a soft, thoughtful 
voice. "He helped people. Not the warrior. Not the soldier. 
Just the man.” JDj] 


GETTING THERE 

The 45th Infantry Division Museum of Oklahoma City primarily 
honors this Oklahoma division serving in World War I, World War IT 
and Korea , Tanks* artillery pieces , helicopters, and airplanes like those 
used by the 45th pepper the outside grounds. Inside is a full array of 
memorabilia, including near life-size portraits by Brummett 
Echohawk of both Jack C. Montgomery and Ernest Childers. 

The museum is open Tuesday through Friday from 9 nun. to 5 
p.nu Saturday W a. m. to 5 p.m and Sunday 1 to 5 pun. The 
museum is located at 2145 NE 36th Sl in Oklahoma City , Admission 
is free ( do n a t ion s accep ted ). (405 ) 424 - 5313 > 
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Ohio It a tn a Today 


Discover Bethany 


®Et Cetera 

gifts and crafts 

over 6 t ooo Rubber Stamps 
100's of Brass Stencils 
Stickers 

Pergamano Parchment Craft 
Papermaking Supplies 
Morning & Evening Classes 
Camille Beckman Bath Products 
A /. Root Candles 
Miniature Clocks 
Dan forth Pewter 

Closed Sundays 
6/72 N.W. 58th 
Bethany, Oklahoma 

405-789^994 
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V> SATIS FYING AMERICA'S BURNINCDES1RE 


Gas Logs • Barbeque Grills 
Fireside Accessories 

6700 NW 39th 
on Historic Route 66 

Bethany, OK 
(405) 789-3615 
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fidpebury <$mitwppe 
“Colkctiques" 




Affordable Antique Decor. . . 
Books, Hats, Linens, Boxes, Lamps, 
Pictures, Tables & Much More! 
Ande Rooney Signs & Magnets 
6710 NW 38th Street 
Bethany, Oklahoma 73008 
(405) 789-4644 


Specializing in wardrobes 

Four buildings of Furniture, 
Gifts & Oak Reproductions 
6722 NW 39th Expressway 
Bethany, OK 73008 
(405) 787-2366 


Mariposa 


Jewelry, Gifts, Accessories 
Featuring 

Aromatique * Arthur Court* 
Department 56* Enesco* Midwest* 
Muffy Vanderbear* Margaret Furlong* 
Old World* Polonaise* 
Lasercraft Wood Frames, 


Crystal Clear and much more! 





NATIVE AMERICA 

Pueblo Pottery • Navajo Pugs • Baskets & Drums 

Hand Made Jewelry, Fetishes & Kachinas From: 

Zuni Hopi Navajo Santa Domingo 

3823 N. College ~ Bethany, OK 73008 ~ (405) 787-0288 

on the comer of 38th & College 

For a limited time 1/3 off all merchandise 
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OKLAHOmANS IN A 
VOLUNTCCR CAVALRY 
THAT CHANCjCD TH6 
C0URS6 0F HISTORY 



HIS JUNE, ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, A 23-YEAR-OLD CHEROKEE COWBOY 

from Vinita named Tom Isbell strode up the crowded gangplank of the U.S.S. 
Yucatan , moored off the port of Tampa. The dock he left behind was a scene 
of barely controlled pandemonium — over 15,000 soldiers, plus officers, jour- 
nalists, and mules milling around in the steamy Florida dawn, waiting to 
board a convoy of forty-eight ships. 

Isbell was traveling in the company of more than 100 other future Okla- 
homans who would soon win renown as part of the Rough Riders, the most 
celebrated regiment of the Spanish-American War. At the beginning of May, 
only six weeks earlier, they had made their way to Guthrie and Muskogee to 
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The troops in review , training in San Antonio 
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enlist in the First Volunteer Cavalry, the Rough Riders' official name. 
That spring, the United States had declared war on Spain, primarily 
in reaction to its policies toward its island possession of Cuba, Over 
the next month the Oklahoma Rough Riders, along with their regi- 
mental and regular army counterparts, would fight their way through 
Cuban brush, enduring Spanish sniper fire and deadly tropical dis- 
eases. Tom Isbell would come home riddled with Spanish bullets — 
and live to join Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. 

Isbell was among a number of Native Americans who joined to 
tight alongside cavalry regiments that had spent the last few decades 
subduing and policing Native Americans. 

Like many wars, the Spanish- American War served to bring a 
divided country together, uniting regions that had fought each 
other only a generation earlier by pit- 
ting them against a common enemy. 

But the Oklahoma Rough Riders cre- 
ated a marriage beyond that: the union 
of Native Americans and the new white 
settlers of the territories in a common 
overseas military endeavor. 

There was no way for Tom Isbell and 
his friends to know it that day in June, but 
their summer in Cuba would change his- 
tory. It would name a dozen towns in their 
future state, prompt scores of books and 
magazine covers, and inspire paintings 
that would hang in art museums. Some 
members of the regiment would be pro- 
pelled to state office, and one of their two 
commanders, Theodore Roosevelt, would 
ride the fame of the Rough Riders all the 
way to the Presidency, 

Their war was brief, only 1 1 5 days (the secretary of state called it a 
"splendid little war”). But the fates of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
p i neS’ — and > u na vo idabl y , t he U n i t e d S ta res— were fo rever a 1 1 ered . 

F OR TEN YEARS LEADING UP TO 1898, A CONFLICT HAD SIM- 
mered between Spanish colonial administrators in Cuba and lo- 
cal rebels. Many Americans saw no reason to get involved, and Presi- 
dent McKinley, a Civil War veteran, loathed the mention of war. 

But war had passionate advocates, including newspapermen Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer. Theodore Roosevelt, a 
charismatic New York politician serving as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, used his position to promote war as a means to strengthen the 
armed forces and shake the country of its comfortable and prosper- 
ous sloth. Policy hung in the balance until the mysterious explosion 
of the U.S. battleship Maine in Flavana harbor on February 15, 1 898 . 
The tabloid newspapers blamed the Spanish, The Spanish denied the 
accusation but offered to pay reparations anyway. But the balance had 
now tipped, and Congress declared war on April 19. 

On the eve of war, the U.S. Army numbered about 28,000 men. 
The Spanish Army had over 1 80,000 men in Cuba alone. It looked 
like a disastrously uneven match. U.S. troop strength was low because 
t he co n st i t u t io n ca u t i o ns aga i n s t m a i n ta i n i ng a la rge standings rmy , 
and in the war- weary decades following the Civil War, it was a mes- 
sage the country look seriously. A few days after war was declared, 
Congress passed a bill enlarging the regular Army to 61,000 for two 
years and a separate bill authorizing the two-year enlistment of a large 
body of volunteers (making way for the Rough Riders). 

For Teddy Roosevelt, it was the opportunity of a lifetime. Roosevelt, 
who had been tormented by asthma as a child and overcame it only 
after intense physical training, had a deep-seated belief that physical 


adversity was good for the soul, and the battleground was the one su- 
preme test of character he had never experienced. Roosevelt was not 
about to languish at a desk job when there was a shooting war going 
on. But at the same time, even Roosevelt himself had to admit that 
he had never worn a uniform, much less served as a field officer. When 
his friends urged him to organize a volunteer regiment, he turned to 
his good friend Leonard Wood to serve as commanding officer for 
the outfit, while Roosevelt, as lieutenant colonel, would be second in 
command. Wood, a doctor by training, was a thirteen-year Army 
veteran who had been decorated for his role in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of Geronimo. 

Their regiment, the First U.S. Volunteer Cavalry, soon came to be 
known as the Rough Riders. (Wood and Roosevelt sent telegrams to 
the territorial governors asking for vol- 
unteers who were “used to rough living, 
rough country, and rough riding, 11 ) 
When the call went out for volunteers, 
thousands of men across the country ea- 
gerly responded. But Roosevelt and 
Wood had something special in mind' — 
a cavalry featuring the expert riders 
they'd seen in the West, Roosevelt in his 
hunting and ranching days. Wood in his 
pursuit of Geronimo. 

The idea seemed to be percolating in 
many minds at once. In 1890, even art- 
ist Frederic Remington wrote an article 
entitled, “Indians as Irregular Cavalry,” 
suggesting that recruitment would help 
to solve the “Indian problem.” What- 
ever the origin, the First Volunteer Cav- 
alry 1 was formulated to have the public- 
ity appeal of a Wild West show and lo project an underlying sym- 
bolic appeal. The United States had been strained at the seams, first 
by the Civil War, and later by the 1893 depression that pitted East- 
ern bankers against Western farmers and ranchers. Uniting all of 
these forces against the common enemy of Spain would constitute 
a powerful political message. 

Some 223,000 men poured into military service for the Spanish - 
American War, but none were organized and equipped as quickly and 
famously as Roosevelt and Wood's thousand volunteer cavalrymen. 
Wood was able to order superior supplies and appropriate gear. His 
regiment received the same smokeless K rag- Jorgensen carbines that 
the regular army used, while other volunteer regiments had to make- 
do with obsolete .4 5 -caliber Springfield rifles that fired black pow- 
der — giving away their positions instantly with a signaling cloud. 
Roosevelt was able to purchase state-of-the-art military equipment, 
such as two Colt automatic machine guns, with contributions from 
the New York millionaires in the regiment. 

Not everyone who volunteered was accepted. Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, a young cowboy in Idaho, pleaded to join but uras turned 
down. So was Will Rogers. 

But 103 men from Indian Territory made the cut, as well as an- 
other twelve from Oklahoma Territory, making the future State of 
Oklahoma the third biggest contingent in the regiment. New York 
sent ninety men, ranging from a Tiffany heir to four New York City 
policemen. (Also in force — an international contingent of thirteen 
English, ten Canadians, five Swedes, and two Russians.) 

OBERT BELL HUSTON WAS A 34- YEAR-OLD LAWYER IN GUTHRIE 
when war was declared. A native of Ohio, Huston had come to 
Guthrie in 1893 with political ambitions. Earlier he had organized 



Brothers Robert and Dr. Edwin Huston in Robert's 
Guthrie law office* October IS, 1897 
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First Lieutenant Allyn Capron, 7th Cavalry t of Fort Sill O.T. 


the first volunteer company of mil ilia in the territory, and on May 5, 
ten days after war was declared, he invited the “six best men" from 
each militia company in the territory to join his regiment and raised 
a troop of volunteer cavalry men for the Rough Riders. At 4:30 p.m., 
on May 7, 1898, Huston and eighty-two Oklahomans marched into 
the International Fair Association at Riverside Park in San Antonio. 
Wood and Roosevelt had chosen the site for the training of their regi- 
ment, based on its semi-tropical climate and ample riding facilities* 
Huston and his men were greeted by three roaring cheers. Huston 
was named captain of the Rough Riders D Troop. Almost all of his 
men were from the Territory, 

The recruits from Indian Territory got off to a late start. First Lieu- 
tenant Allyn Capron, 26, had been serving with the 7th Cavalry at Fort 
Sill. Capron had overseen Lite transfer of Geronimo and his Apache 
band from a Florida prison camp to the Oklahoma outpost three years 
earlier. Now he was detached from his own regiment and put in 
charge of recruiting Rough Riders from Indian Territory and getting 
them to San Antonio. 

Capron started selecting recruits in Muskogee on May 12. The vol- 
unteers were housed in a building owned by Muskogee's Women's 
Christian Temperance Union until the morning of May 16, when they 
were sworn in and put on the train for San Antonio. 

The W a r De part m en t h ad o r igi na 1 ly au t h o ri zed t he F i rs t V ol u n - 
teer Cavalry to recruit 780 men. In early May, Roosevelt found the 


number had been increased to 1,000. Enthusiastic as ever, he issued 
an invitation for recruits from Harvard, Yale* Columbia, and 
Princeton to join the adventure. One of Roosevelt's trophies was 
young Hamilton Fish, the grandson and namesake of President 
Grant's secretary of state. Fish was made a sergeant and placed un- 
der Capron’s command. Roosevelt especially admired Fort Sill's 
Capron, calling him the best soldier in the regiment. 

The Eastern volunteers, brought in by Roosevelt, were especially 
impressed by the Native Americans from Indian Territory. They held 
a rare mystique for men who had grown up on newspaper reports 
and penny novels about the Indian Wars. 

For the next three weeks this jumble of manhood was put through 
their paces in horseback drills by Wood and Roosevelt. Then on May 
29 the regiments boarded the train for the port city of Tampa, Florida, 
from which they were to embark for Cuba. 

AM PA WAS A MESS, THE TOWN HAD BEEN BUILT FORA RESORT 
and was in no way suited for the thousands of men and horses 
setting off for war. The railroad track into town was jammed with 
mill ta ry t ra i n s co ni i n g fro m every d i rect i o n , Fa od , am muni t ion > a n d 
strategic planning were all in short supply. But Roosevelt was able to 
establish contact with old friends among the press corps, including 
reporter Richard Harding Davis and artist Frederic Remington, who 
had been assigned to sketch the war for newspapers at home. 
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REMINGTON ART MUSEUM 



Frederic Remington *s Charge of the Rough Riders at Son Juan HilL 1898 


After five days. Wood and Roosevelt were informed ilia i the ex- 
pedition would he leaving aL once, but many horses would have to 
stay behind — along with almost half their men. “1 saw more than 
one, both among the officers and privates, burst into tears when he 
found he could not go,” Roosevelt recalled. Both Huston's D Troop 
and Capron’s L Troop made it aboard, along with a number of Okla- 
homans assigned to the K Troop. The Rough Riders boarded the 
Yucatan on the morning of June 14. 

Forty-eight ships set out for Cuba in three columns, carrying 819 
officers, 15,058 enlisted men, thirty civilian clerks, eighty- nine 
newspaper correspondents, eleven foreign military observers, 272 
teamsters, and 2,295 horses and mules. They curved round the 
southeast coast of Cuba, then west past Guantanamo Bay, toward 
Cuba's second largest city, Santiago. On the morning of June 22, 
the American forces landed at what Roosevelt called “the squalid 
little village” of Daiquiri. 

Daiquiri lay some twenty-two miles from the Santiago harbor. 
The first military objective along the way was a Spanish position 


three miles up the road in another tiny village called LasGuasimas, 
named after a local tree. 

Military historians regard the strategy of the Cuban campaign as a 
shambles. Leonard Wood and Teddy Roosevelt had become command- 
ers of a regiment overnight because there was a shortage of professional 
officers, and many of those who served were* at best, mediocre. 

The commander of ihe 16,000-man V Army Corps that landed 
at Daiquiri was a perfect example. General William Rufus Shafter, 
a veteran of nearly thirty- seven years service, weighed over 300 
pounds and had to be lifted onto his horse with a pulley. As one 
aide put it, “He couldn't walk two miles an hour, just beastly obese,” 

Serving under Shatter was 61 -year old Confederate General Joe 
Wheeler. Wheeler, a 5'5" bantam with a long while beard, had not 
served in uniform since his last Confederate cavalry charge in 1 865. 
Wheeler's division included the Rough Riders, under the command 
of Colonel Leonard Wood. The rest of the division was composed 
of three regular cavalry regiments and the Ninth and Tenth, which 
were the all-black "buffalo soldier” plains regiments. 
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T he evening of iunf. 23 found the rough riders camp 

ing near what Roosevelt called the “squalid coastal hamlet" of 
Siboney, following a day's trek through the brush. The Spanish were 
thought to be about four miles away. 

The Rough Riders made coffee and pork over an open tire, only to 
be drenched by a two-hour tropical downpour. As the men dried out 
over newly built fires, Roosevelt strolled over to chat with Fort Sill's 
Captain Allyn Capron and his new sergeant, Hamilton Fish. The two 
were in charge of Indian Territory's l. Troop, whose hundred-odd 
men included a large contingent from Vinita and Muskogee, with rep- 
resentatives of Oologah, Sapulpa, and Clare mo re. Roosevelt extrava- 
gantly admired both Capron and Fish; 

[Fish wasj a huge fellow, of enormous strength and endur- 
ance and dauntless con rage; he took naturally to a soldier's 
life , He never complained and ttever shirked any duty of any 
kind , while his power over his men was great. As we stood 
around the flickering blaze that night J caught myself admir- 


ing the splendid bodily vigor of Capron and Fish — the cap- 
tain and the sergeant. Their frames seemed of steel, to with- 
stand all fatigue; they were flushed with health; in their eyes 
shone high resolve and fiery desire. Two finer types of the fight- 
ing man. two better representatives of the American soldier 
there were not in the whole army ... They were both filled with 
eager longing to show their mettle, and both were rightly con- 
fident that if they lived they would win honorable renown and 
would rise high in their chosen profession. Within twelve hours 
they both were dead. 

T he next morning they broke camp for las guAsimas. 

Five hundred men set out at 6 a.m., following close behind a 
group of regulars. Roosevelt called it jungle, but it wasn't. A thicket 
of low bushes and trees and dense grasses covered the land. Some 400 
men from the white First Cavalry and the black Tenth Cavalry were 
to take the road through the valley, while some 500 Rough Riders were 
to take a road to the south that went over a hill and then down an 
incline to Santiago. The Spaniards' position was formed at the junc- 
tion of the two paths, at the tiny settlement of Las Guasimas, in two 
blockhouses, some trenches, and the brush. 

Allyn Capron's Indian Territory L Troop was placed in the lead, 
in recognition of the discipline he’d achieved with his men. The ad- 
vance was headed by Hamilton Fish and three Oklahoma soldiers. 
Some twenty men followed a ways behind, then Capron and the 
o ther half of the troop. They were followed by Wood and Roosevelt, 
both on horseback, leading the other 400 men. Two journalists ac- 
companied them, Edward Marshall of HcarsTs New York Journal 
and Richard Harding Davis, filing for the New York Flerald and 
// a rpe r ’s M agaz i 1 1 e. 

The Rough Riders made their way wearily up the steep hill. The 
road was narrow, so narrow that they had to proceed single file. They 
were tired from the previous day's march, and for all their bravado 
did not behave like seasoned t roops. Stragglers dropped out along the 
way. As they approached the top of the hill, the men marveled at the 
lush colors of the tropical blooms and the wavering notes of bird song. 
(Later, they learned that birdcalls were used by Spanish scouts as sig- 
nals in the brush.) 

A few minutes later, Tom Isbell spotted a Spaniard in the brush. 
He fired, and a volley of shots ripped back in return. The four men 
went down almost together. Sergeant Fish was shot in the chest, and 
sank back to the foot of a tree. The Mauser bullet that struck Fish 
passed through his body and struck Private Ed Culver of Muskogee 
under the left arm, lodging in the muscles of his right side. Culver 
lay where he fell for twenty-six hours, and managed to fire forty- 
five shots before he passed out from loss of blood. Unexpectedly, 
he survived. 

Hamilton Fish did not. By most accounts, he lingered for twenty 
minutes, with Allyn Capron standing over him for cover. His last act 
was to give a lady's pocket watch as a memento to one of his troop- 
ers, most likely one of the Oklahomans. 

Three of the four men with Fish were wounded in the exchange. 
Thomas Isbell was wounded seven times over the course of a half- 
hour. The first bullet went through his neck two minutes after he had 
fired his first shot. The second hit his left thumb, and the third passed 
through near his right hip. The fourth, apparently friendly fire, lodged 
in his neckbone and was later cut out. The fifth hit his left hand again, 
the sixth scraped his head, and the seventh his neck. Fie refused to 
leave the firing line but finally lost so much blood he was obliged to 
go. Miraculously, Isbell survived the war. Of the thirteen men from 
L Troop who were killed or wounded at Las Guasimas that day, all 
but three were from Oklahoma or Indian Territory, 
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Richard Harding Davis thought the men were shooting at random 
in search of an enemy, and feared that they were mistakenly firing 
towards their own men behind. Confusion reigned as men literally 
beat the bushes looking for the Spaniards. “It was like forcing the walls 
of a maze, 15 Davis wrote. “If each trooper had not kept in touch with 
the man on either hand, he would have been lost in the thicket. 5 ' 

Davis began to observe casualties among the Rough Riders. He 
moved back through the lines, passing medical stations. A hospital 
steward called out from the underbrush: “Lieutenant Thomas is 
badly wounded in here, and we can't move him. We want to carry 
him out of the sun someplace, where there is shade and a breeze,” 
It was Lieutenant John R. Thomas of Muskogee, the first lieuten- 
ant in Capron s L Troop, Thomas, like Capron, had come from a 
long line of soldiers. Davis found Thomas lying on a blanket, shot 
through the leg, covered in blood, 
and semi-delirious. 

“You're taking me to the front, 
aren't you?” he asked the reporter. 

“You said you would. They killed my 
captain, do you understand? They've 
killed Captain Capron. They've killed 
my captain.” The troopers carried 
Thomas away, still cursing until he 
fell faint. 

Fifty feet down the trail Davis 
found Capron propped up against a 
surgeon, who was cutting away his 
tunic to expose his wound. Capron 
had been standing at the side of Ser- 
geant Dillwyn Bell of Guthrie when 
they came under attack, “Give me 
your gun a minute,” he said to Bell 
and knelt to fire. Bell seized a dead 
comrade’s gun, knelt beside Capron, 
and began to shoot. Then Capron 
was hit in the shoulder, the bullet 
coming out through his abdomen. 

One of the soldiers later recalled, 

“When Captain Capron fell, he gave 
the sergeant parting messages to his 
wife and father, and bade the ser- 
geant goodbye in a cheerful voice as 
he was being borne away dying.” 

Capron took a painful hour to die, 
the first army officer to be killed in the Spanish -American War, 

Davis ran ahead in an effort to catch up with the men who had 
moved on. Sprawled before him was the body of a sergeant, the first 
casually of the day. It was Hamilton Fish. Davis took a second silver 
watch from his pocket, engraved with the motto “God Gives” and 
with the initials “H.F*” He closed his eyes and moved on. 

With Capron ’$ death, the command of L Troop was passed to Lieu- 
tenant Thomas. When he received his leg wound, command passed 
to Second Lieutenant Richard C> Day ofVimta, 

Roosevelt himself had moved through the lines of the battle, at- 
taching himself to D Troop, the Oklahoma Territory unit under the 
command of Guthrie's Robert Huston. He grabbed a carbine from 
one of the wounded Oklahomans and began firing. Journalists Ri- 
chard Harding Davis and Edward Marshall also joined the fray. Both 
picked up firearms and joined the remains of Capron' s men from In- 
dian Territory's L Troop, firing towards the Spanish position some 
600 yards away. Marshall was hit near the spine and collapsed in 
agony* (He survived, though paralyzed by the injury,) 


After an hour of fighting, the Rough Riders moved toward more 
open territory. The Spanish were firing from a shack that had once 
been used to make a Cuban form of firewater, Davis encouraged Lieu- 
tenant Day to charge the shack and went along, firing about twenty 
rounds* The regular troops from the First and Tenth Cavalry Regi- 
ments joined them, and the Spanish tied. The entire engagement 
lasted an hour and a half. The Americans had sent 998 men into battle. 
Spanish forces were estimated at 2,090. 

Thanks to the reporting of Davis and his colleagues, the battle was 
portrayed as a brilliant victory fur the Rough Riders, and the dramatic 
characters and deaths of Capron and Fish focused special attention 
on Indian Territory's L Troop, But other correspondents questioned 
whether it had been a strategic success. The Associated Press said, “As 
perfect an ambuscade as was ever formed in the brain of an Apache 

Indian was prepared, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Roosevelt and his men 
walked squarely into it.” 

After the battle, Roosevelt gave 
special commendation to the Okla- 
homans— apparently singling out 
Isbell. “One of the men who fired 
first, and who displayed conspicuous 
gallantry, was a Cherokee ha If- breed, 
who was hit seven times, and of 
course had to go back to the States,” 
he later wrote* 

The next morning the Rough Rid- 
ers buried their seven dead under 
plain wooden stakes, at a sandy spot 
at the top of the trail. The men sang 
“Rock of Ages” while vultures circled 
overhead. An Italian trumpeter from 
Arizona played taps. Three days later. 
Captain Allyn Capron Sr., battery 
commander of the Fourth Artillery, 
stopped on his way to Santiago to say 
a prayer at the grave of his young son* 
On lulv l, the American forces at- 
tacked the area surrounding 
Santiago. Once again, neither the 
plan nor the execution of the attack 
won any respect in the military his- 
tory books. But despite the confusion 
and lack of coordination, some of the 
American forces captured a range of hills held by the Spaniards. The 
scene was heavily populated by journalists and artists like Davis, 
Stephen Crane, and Frederic Remington, Their joint efforts gave 
birth to the legend of “Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders' 
Charge up San Juan Hill.” Wood had been suddenly reassigned to 
lake the place of an ailing general, and Roosevelt found himself in 
command of the regiment. (Roosevelt on horseback and the Rough 
Riders on foot did make a bold charge that day, but it was up Kettle 
Hill, not San Juan Hill.) 

On the evening of July I, the Rough Riders huddled among the 
captured fortifications on the hills, dodging sniper fire and wonder- 
ing how many more days of carnage lay ahead* There was no way for 
them to know that it was almost over, that the Spanish were within a 
few weeks of complete surrender. Santiago fell, then Cuba, then 
Puerto Rico. 

The Cuban and Puerto Rican campaigns were over in a matter of 
three months — with only a few days of serious fighting, all of it in 
Cuba, The number of men killed in action was small: 369 soldiers, 
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ten sailors* and six Marines, About thirty of the battlefield casualties 
were Rough Riders — -almost 10 percent — and of the thirty* at least 
six were Oklahomans. The Rough Riders suffered heavier casualties 
than any other regiment in the campaign* and of the Rough Riders, 
only Arizona lost more men than the future Oklahoma, 

For at least one survivor, the war was an immense stroke of luck* 
Many American presidents have won office by virtue of their mili- 
tary record, and Theodore Roosevelt was one of them. Bui unlike 
Washington, Grant, and Eisenhower, he was never a soldier's soldier. 
The first time he came under fire was at Las Guasimas, The first and 
the last time he commanded a regiment in action was six days later, 
at Kettle Hill. Later in life he wistfully called it his “crowded hour.” 

F ollowing Spain's surrender in august, the vast major- 

ity of soldiers— some 20*000 men— were shipped back to the 
United States, The fleet sailed triumphantly up the Hudson River 
along Riverside Drive in New York City, stopping along the newly 
erected Grant’s Tomb for a salute. The ship berthed at Montauk 
Point* Long Island* and the soldiers were boarded at Mon tank’s Camp 
Wikoff. Half of the soldiers suffered from malaria and yellow fever 
contracted in Cuba, and 126 of them died at Camp Wikoff 

Roosevelt returned to his family mansion* Sagamore Hill* not far 
fro m M on t a u k. He rece i ved c ro wds o f we lb w ishers wh o e n co u raged 
him to governor. Shortly afterwards, Washington instructed the 
Rough Riders to disband* and Roosevelt set up shop at Camp Wikoff 
to oversee the process. At the end of August he was called out of his 
office only to find the entire regiment assembled around a table* cov- 
ered by a blanket. An Oklahoma private, William S* Murphy, led 
Roosevelt to the table and gave a speech of appreciation. The blanket 
was removed to reveal a bronze reproduction of Frederic Remington’s 
statue, The Bronco Buster. 

In November Roosevelt was elected governor of New York, and 
within two years he was chosen to be President McKinley's running 
mate, easily winning in the 1900 elections. In September 1901, 
McKinley was shot by an assassin, lingered briefly, and died, mak- 
ing 4 3- year-old Theodore Roosevelt the youngest President in 
American history* 

In the months to come, thousands of U*S* troops shipped out for 
the Philippines from the West Coast. They found the situation there 
even more difficult. The United States had decided to retain the is- 
lands as a colonial possession, and Filipinos who had been struggling 
for independence from Spain now confronted the Americans as their 
new adversaries. 

Among the new arrivals were Rough Riders like Oklahoma’s Rob- 
ert Huston, who re-enlisted with the regular army for a Philippine 
tour of duty* Many more were men who had joined up for the Span- 
ish- American War only to have it end before they saw action. Ten- 
sions between the Americans and the Filipinos rose sharply* and a 
shooting war broke out on February 4. 

The war in the Philippines would be as long, bloody, and costly as 
the Cuban campaign was short and sweet* U*S. battlefield casualties 
reached 4,234 dead and 2,8 1 8 wounded, with thousands more to die 
of tropical diseases. One of them was Guthrie’s Huston* who died in 
the Philippines on July 6, 1900, of typhoid fever. 

The U.5. armed forces estimated that they had killed twenty thou- 
sand Filipino soldiers. Some 200,000 Filipino civilians died in the 
conflict from famine, disease, and atrocities committed by both sides. 
The war in the Philippines officially ended on Inly 4, 1902, when 
President Roosevelt declared a victory* 

M any military historians dismiss the governments 

handling of the Spanish- American War. The West Point Atlas 


of American Wan points out that ’“the splendid little war' was, and 
still is, expensive to the United States. Of the 275,000 men mobilized 
through public pressure* it is doubtful that more than 20,000 fired a 
shot. | As of] 1 959, about 1 00*000 men — and dependents of an equal 
number — were receiving pensions. To date [1959] almost 
$4*000,000,000 has been paid, and the annual cost is about 
$150,000,000.” 

The war had special meaning for Oklahoma* The state was about 
to be born, and its sons’ conspicuous role in the war left a mark on 
both the physical and political landscape. Cashion was named after 
Roy Cash ion, who joined the Rough Riders, fought at Las Guasimas, 
died at San Juan FI ill, and was buried in his hometown of Hennessey. 
The town of C apron was named after the gallant young officer from 
Fort Sill. Unfortunately, Guthrie’s Robert Huston, who joined the 
Rough Riders with dreams of a political windfall* died along with his 
dreams in the Philippines* Hut Arizona Rough Rider Frank Frantz 
lived to take his place. Frantz, who was promoted Lo captain during 
the attack on San Juan Hill, remained one of Roosevelt’s favorites. 
He moved to Enid after he was mustered out and became postmas- 
ter, then agent for the Osage Indians of Oklahoma. In 1906 President 
Theodore Roosevelt appointed him governor of Oklahoma Territory. 
Several Rough Riders served as the escorts for his inauguration* At 
33, Frantz's claim to fame was his distinction as the youngest gover- 
nor of any state or territory in the Union* 

Billy McGinty of Stillwater, another Roosevelt favorite, led a col- 
orful life after he shipped out of Cuba in 1898. At Camp Wikoff, 
McGinty entertained his friends with bronco-busting displays. 
McGinty returned to Oklahoma a minor celebrity. He joined a Wild 
West show as a bronco buster and later surfaced as the leading mem- 
ber of a cowboy band that enjoyed considerable success on the ra- 
dio. In his later years* he drove a school bus in Ripley. 

In 1900, the Rough Riders held their second reunion in Oklahoma 
City* Newly elected Vice President Roosevelt rode his horse in an exu- 
berant parade through the town's dusty streets with lib old comrades- 
in-arms* Seven years later* President Roosevelt would sign Oklahoma 
into statehood. 

But the young Cherokee from Vinita didn't share Roosevelt’s en- 
thusiasm. Tom Isbell — who had fired the first shot at Las Guasimas, 
lay pinned down in the brush with the other four Oklahomans, was 
wounded seven times in half an hour — refused to attend any of the 
reunions. He thought the Rough Riders were getting too much pub- 
licity* The First Volunteer Cavalry, he said, was no better than any 
other regiment that fought in the Spanish -American War. W 


GETTING THERE 

The campaign against Cuba 
and the triumphs of the 
Spanish- American War are 
retold daily in exhibits at the 
Fo rt Si II M i iseit l n y n ortf i of 
Lawton on Interstate 44 and 
Key Ga t e. ( Th e co lied io n 
includes period weapons like 
Gatling and Hotchkiss guns, 
uniforms, pistols, and a 
Cuban telescope captured by 
soldiers.) A one-day sympo- 
sium on the Rough Riders and 
the Buffalo Soldiers is 
tentatively set for September. 
Hours; 8:30 a.nt, to 4:30 pan. 
daily * Free , (580) 442-5123 r 
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Oklahoma's Grand 
Lake Getaway 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104-B W. 3RD ST. GROVE. OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 


Live and 
Play in 
Grovel 



A secluded gctaieay nestled on the 
shores of (fraud Suites uhtfi 

fireplaces, whirlpool tuSs and a 
candlelight Breakfast aufait you . 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O' The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 



PATRIOIlWSLAND 


E-S-T-A-T-E-S 


A Restricted Luxury Development 

Paved streets • City water, gas. & IS” satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
1 8 hole golf course under construction 

P.O. Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 * 800-495-LAKE 



Come Visit Old Days Gone ByaSg 

featuring: Yankee Candles X Rowe Pottery x RedWare , 
GrtmiteWare X Floral & Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives X Quality Throws 
by Goodwin Weavers & Bob Timberlake « 


& Co Jri ley ,4 wfinWu 

6 West 3rd St., Grove, OK 74344 (918) 786-8688 



Lendonwood Gordons, a member of 
the OkJohomo State Botanical J * 

Garden System, contains m Grib than 
1 200 plants. With everything from 
Azaleas to Japanese Maples, a tour 1 "* - 
of our garden is o visual adipic ; 
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^ Londanw&cjd Gardens 

1 3 ! 0 W 1 3th St. Grove, OK 74344 
<918} 786 2938 
www. a re enc is. nei/ ft sha c It /len dan wood/ 
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The Place Where 
Art & Fashion Intersect 

Women’s Clothing 
and Accessories 

1011 S. Main Street • Grove, OK 
(918) 787-6800 
Tues.-Sat, 10-5 



Oterokee 


Queen 


• Daily Cruises 

• Dinner Cruises 

• Charters 


Dow located next to Sailboat Bridge in Grove *(918) 786-4272 


k JanaJae’s 

l Gallery Southwest 

S • Original Art 
v * Decorative Art 
“ • Southwest Rugs 
p • Pottery • Jewelr/ 
k • Southwest Furniture 
’ • Gifts • Accessories 
9 

b 10 th and Main * Grove, OK 
T 800-526-2523 • 91 8-786-5780 
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National Park , Historic DowntdWn 

•Mineral Springs ^"' r ' ; Mnta/ues 

•Swimming •£lfj£fljop$ 

•Hiking •ftestafirants 

•Lake of the Arbuckles • BeU'Snd Breakfasts 

Call (580) 622-2824 for ry> re information. 


VUit Mmtb central Oklahoma o Lake 
Country for year-round fern* 
f&fiamping, golfing, skiing, hunting and 
m fflfa hutg. festival**, nuueunui, historic 


enjoy the good life 
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t lave a arreat time at 
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Arbucklb 


The Oklahoma 
Shakespearean 
Festival 


incites you to our 1998 

Season of Romance! 


Chickasaw Festival 


and Annual Meeting 

September 26 - October 4. 1998 


Come and join us in a special Centennial Celebration of the Historic 
Chickasaw Capitol. Experience Chickasaw Culture in a week filled with 
Native American history and tradition. Call or write for a listing of events 
available throughout the week. 

RQ. Box 363, Tishomingo, OK 73460 
(405) 371-2040 or (800) 593-3356 


Wiliam Sbakti*p*itreU . 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Rfuhjera c* ifammengttina ... 

South Pacific 
Children Theatre \X f ork**ti&p 
When the Hippos Crashed the Dance 
Neil Simmt\* 

I,ast of the Red Hot Lovers 
the remedy , - t 
Driving Miss Daisy 
Pofr^mHuil Training W'orkahop \* ... 

Voting Actor's Studio 

Performances are June 26 - July 26, 1998 
Call (580) 924-0121, exu 2385 

i o re $e rve y o u r 1 1 c k e ts to ti a y. 

Clip i Ins ill J vt? rt i so in l ii i a.mj receive a special dhcuiiHt. 
i IS 1 t' ttiHwthm ikf ajw/w gf StwdtriNleen Okht^t nn Slate l n Ihtentil. 
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a^iwie in the ™ 

Dine in our rustic restaurant overlooking Honey ( Ire^/^T 
r j+sf$nd the scenic Arhuckle Mountains. We seme our 


special ty- 


-Ra i n how T ro it t — a n d o tk e r fin e foods 
in a botanical oasis. 


CEDARVAU: 


BOTANIC GARDEN & RESTAURANT 


Nestled in the Arbuckles 
st 1/4 mile south off 1-A5 near Davis, take exit 
March 27 Weekends onlvthrougjkrftj)) 
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ILDERNESS 


* Safari Drive-Through 
• Petting Park * Walk-Through Zoo 
• Amusement Rides •Food Services 
• Souvenir Gift Store * Group 
Events *Hayrides & Cookouts 

1800 738 7275 

Davis, Oklahoma 












SHERREL JONES 



IN PURSUIT OF OKLAHOMA’S 
NATIVE SAND PLUM 

SENDING JELLY LOVERS TO THE PLUM THICKET 

M y Cherokee grandmother 
spoke of the “thicket” almost 
more than the plum. It was 
behind her house at a place called Light- 
ning Ridge near Roff. Her special place, 
she called it the “prayer thicket.” Near 
the end of her life, my brother took a 
small twig from that thicket and laid it 
beside her pillow in the hospital. Some- 
how the twig was in her hand as she left 
this world for the next, and ever since Pve 
thought how nice it would be if we could 
all have delicious sand plum jelly when 
heaven approaches. 

Back on earth, it can be nothing short 
of a heavenly taste that drives plum pick- 
ers into the searing summer heat to brave 
the chiggers, poison ivy, and snakes. 
Sometimes known as the sandhill plum or 
the Chickasaw plum, Primus augustifolia 
has gained its reputation as locally pro- 
duced jelly Oklahomans spread on their 
morning biscuits. But the plum is more 
than just a tasty supplement. 

Dr. Terry Bidwell, rangeland ecologist 
for Oklahoma State University, says this 
thicket-forming shrub plays an impor- 
tant role in erosion control. “Plums oc- 
cur primarily on sandy soils, and the 
roots of these dense thickets keep soil 
from blowing away,” Bidwell says. “Plum 
thickets also provide an excellent habitat 
for wildlife, especially quail and white- 
tailed deer.” 

In 1791, naturalist William Bartram 
during his travels through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida wrote that he never 
observed the Chickasaw plum growing 
wild in the forests but rather almost al- 
ways in the old deserted Indian planta- 

Continuing the heritage , the author's daughter 
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turns* He suggested that it was brought 
by the Chickasaws from the Southwest 
and past the Mississippi River into the 
Southeast. 

According to a USDA checklist of na- 
tive and naturalized trees, the geographic 
range of the Chickasaw plum spans from 
Nebraska to Texas and from eastern 
Colorado and New Mexico to Louisiana. 
The native Oklahoma sand plum, as we 
know it, was extensively naturalized and 
spread throughout the region by the 
Native Americans. Early settlers also 
cherished the rare presence of fruit on the 
plains, and many kept a ready supply 
during winter months by storing unrip- 
ened plums in their grain bins* 

Hundreds of plum pickers across the 
state maintain a sort of sand plum legacy, 


and in 1990, Jane Thomas encouraged 
the Guthrie community to have an an- 
nual summer festival named for the na- 
tive plum* 

Latane Price, another Guthrie native, 
started Latane’ s Kuntry Kitchen, her own 
jam- making business, ten years ago and 
now processes between seventy- five to 1 25 
gallons of plums annually, resulting in 
some 250 to 300 dozen jars* Price sells out 
of sand plum jam at the festival every year, 
saying the sand plum variety is by far her 
most popular creation* She also says a 
hefty supply is crucial to the sand plum 
jelly business: she’s always on the lookout 
for plums and enthusiastic pickers, even 
paying church and youth groups $2 per 
gallon of plums they bring her* 

— Sherrel Jones 



GETTING THERE 

The Sand Plum Festival of the Arts on June 
13 and 14 in downtown Guthrie always draws 
its share of sand plum jelly connoisseurs* hut 
there's also a juried arts and crafts market, 
quilt show , pet parade, cowboy poetry , and live 
music. Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free * (405) 282- 
1947. Festival favorite latane Price also rum 
Latane's Kuntry Kitchen out of her Guthrie 
home y 5822 SW 2 1st Street , Guthrie, 73044 > 
and orders can he mailed in * She sells eight- 
ounce jars of sand plum jelly ; jam, and butter 
for $36 a dozen. ( 405) 282-5010. 



The end product 


The Gathering 

Sand plum picking is an adven- 
ture, so use these tips to make the 
most of your experience. The plums 
ripen in late June and early July in 
thickets across Oklahoma. Ask 
around at your local farmer’s mar- 
ket or extension service tor one near- 
est you. 

Clothing: Bring a hat, long 
sleeves, pants, boots, and sunscreen. 
Bee-keeping friends tell me to avoid 
wearing yellow, orange, or pink 
when picking as bees might decide to 
explore some new blossoms in the 
thicket. No perfume or hairspray, 
hut insect re pel lan t is necessary* 

Equipment: Buckets, not too big, 
because they will get heavy. Some 
large containers or dishpans for the 
back of the car. Do not shut the 
plums in the trunk during the hot- 
test days of summer* 

Choosing your plums: It's im- 
portant to pick at least 25 percent of 
the plums on the green side. This 
will increase the pectin content and 
improve your chances of making 
good jelly. 


Jelly and Canning Supplies 
and Information 

There are about as many recipes 
for jelly and jam as there are tales 
from the thicket. Taking the time 
to read the most current informa- 
tion available will save a lot of 
frustration in the end. Your county 
extension service will have up-to- 
date literature about making the 
jam and jelly as well as processing it 
safely. Garage sales or Ilea markets 
may yield one of the old-style 
colanders in the cone shape. This 
variety is a particular favorite and 
traditional among faithful jelly 
makers. Check hardware stores for 
other jelly and canning equipment. 
Within their packaging, canning jar 
manufacturers have detailed 
information and 800 numbers for 
ordering complete canning 
instructions* 

Processing Plums: 

Some Helpful Hints for 
a Sticky Task 

t. Read ail pectin and canning 
instructions carefully. 
Manufacturers may change the 
pectin formula from time to 
time, so amounts of juice and 
sugar may vary. 

2, Follow the jelly recipe in exact 
order to ensure success* 

3. Plums will continue to ripen 
after picking, so keep them cool, 

4* Loose stems and leaves float to 
the top if you submerge the 
plums in a large container to 
wash them. 

5. To extract juice, it is not 


necessary to pit or peel sand 
plums. Place whole plums in a 
large, non -reactive stainless 
steel or enamel pot with at least 
one cup of water per pound of 
plums* Don't drown the plums, 
however, or the final mixture 
will be too diluted* (This is the 
most common problem among 
novice jelly makers.) The less 
water, the more intense the 
flavor. 

Bring to a boil, cover, and 
simmer for about fifteen 
minutes until the skins begin to 
pop. Let this pot cool with the 
lid in place until plums and 
liquid are cool enough to 
handle* Pour through a 
colander, luice from this first 
pour can then be strained 
through a jelly bag for the 
dearest jelly. Clear jelly is 
assured if you don't squeeze the 
jelly bag. A small amount of 
apple juice could be added if 
you don’t quite have enough 
juice for the recipe. 

6. There arc some creative and 
tasty solutions for sand plum 
syrup, a fortunate result of jelly 
which won’t jell. For example, 
we’ve enjoyed sand plum syrup 
for pancakes. This syrup 
becomes a fantastic sand plum 
glaze for fresh fruit tarts such as 
apple * peach, pear, and 
strawberry. Add the syrup or 
the jelly to your favorite 
barbecue sauce, or create a 
unique marinade for chicken 
before grilling* Use the syrup as 


a glaze for a ham or fresh loin of 
pork with the jelly mixed with 
orange juice, herbs, and brow n 
sugar* These creative uses for 
sand plum syrup work with jam 
and jelly as well, but heating 
maybe necessary to dissolve 
them into sauces and mari- 
nades. Remember that sand 
plum syrup is unjelled jelly. So 
don't think of syrup as a failure, 
and be creative. 

7. Refrigerate all jams, jellies, 
and butters after opening to 
avoid spoilage. 

Plant Your Own Sand 
Plum Thicket 

Have a sandy area where you 
would like to plant sand plums? 
Simply planting seed is not the 
most reliable method of starting a 
thicket. Terry Bidwell suggests 
cutting out seedlings or root 
sprouts from the edge of 
established thickets and trans- 
planting them* Visit with your 
local Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Service about the soil type in 
your area to see if the plum will 
adapt easily. The best planting 
time is in the spring, when the 
seedlings can he ordered from the 
Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture Forestry Division. 
There is a small fee, and the 
seedlings may he shipped directly 
to you or picked up at the nursery. 
In the Oklahoma City area, call 
(405) 288-2385; elsew r here, call 
(800) 517-3673 for applications 
and information. 
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Lexington* 

hotel Suites 

A Suite for the Price 
of a Room" 

• Affordable All-Suite Hotel 

• Complimentary Continental 
Breakfast 

• Complimentary Wednesday 
Evening Social 

• Full Kitchen In Each Room 

• Complimentary Airport 
Shuttle 

“Your Home Away 
from Home”* 

1 200 S. Meridian 
Oklahoma City. OK 73108 
(405) 943-7800 

“Suite Dreams”* 



' 

- 


rontier Country 




1 0K1AH0MA 


AMERICA. 


Call today for your FREE guide to Central Oklahoma’s award-winning 
events, awesome attractions and outstanding destinations. 
l-(800) 386-6552 


VISIT THE AWARD-WINNING 




Enjoy toe-tappin* sounds as over 
150 banjo soloists & bands 
perform in downtown 
venues & amphitheatre 
concerts. For ticket & 
schedule information, call 
(405) 260-0529 (800) 652-2656 



£5>tain (Plass Com* 

A special stained glass tour 
features exquisite religious art 
and beautiful architecture. 
Includes a glass studio demon- 
stration. Then lunch, dinner 
and overnight in Shawnee. 




if Shawnee G mventk >n 
and Visitor Bureau 

(405)275-9780 


Visit Oklahoma's Newest Fun-Filled Family Attraction! 

PRESERVATION PLAYHOUSE 
DINNER THEATRE 

Live Entertainment! 

Featuring Musical Comedy 

For ticket information, 
call (405) 260-0529 
118 E. Oklahoma Avenue 
Historic Guthrie 





Granny Had One 


Eatery, Bar & Grill 


GRANNY HAD ONE 

Wonderful food! Victorian 
atmosphere - it’s everything 
you look for in fine dining. 

1 1 3 W. Harrison 
Guthrie, OK 
( 405 ) 282-4482 
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Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more information about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
special events, and gift ideas from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It's easy! 


1 * Pull out the attached Reader Response Card. 

2 . Circle the numbers corresponding to advertisers you want to learn more about, 

3, Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 


50 Penn Place 

American Indian Exposition 

Angel House 

Applewoods Restaurant 

Arbuckle Wilderness 

Arkansas Tourism 

Art Market 

Avalon Steakhouse 

Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce 

Bellini's Ristorante & Grill 

Best Western Inn of the Ozarks, AR 

Better Homes & Gardens 1st Realty, tnc. 

Bourbon Street Cafe 

Candle wyck Inn Bed & Breakfast 

Castle of Muskogee 

Cattleman's Steakhouse 

Cedar Creek Bed 8t Breakfast 

Cedar vale Botanic Garden & Restaurant 

Cherokee Nation 

Cherokee Heritage Center 

Cherokee Queen 

Chickasaw Festival & Annual Meeting 

Children's Hospital 

Chimney Shop 

Choctaw Nation 

Coleman’s Drive-In 

Contemporary Southwest Galleries, NM 

Deep Fork Grill 

Dorothy Sullivan 

Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

Edgebury Shoppe “Collectiques” 

Edmond Convention & Visitors Bureau 

Elisa’s 

Et Cetera Gifts & Crafts 

Eufaula Indian Community Bingo 

Eureka Springs, AR 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

Flanigan’s Costumes 

Flavors Restaurant 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 

Frontier Country Marketing Association 

Full Circle Videos 

Gene Miller Gallery 

Granny Had One 

Grove Chamber of Commerce 

Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival 


47 Guymon Convention & Tourism 

48 Hammett House Restaurant 

49 Hillbilly Hideaway 

50 Hochatown Junction Resorts 

5 1 Hot Springs National Park, AR 

52 Hudiburg Auto Group 

53 Indian City, USA 

54 Indian Summer Festival 

55 Institute of American Indian Arts Museum 

56 Inter-tribal Designs 

57 Ivy Cottage 

58 Jamil’s Steak House (OKC) 

59 Jamil’s Steak House (Tulsa) 

60 Jana Jae’s Gallery Southwest 

61 Jasmine Moran Children's Museum 

62 Jeff McCormick, D.D.S. 

63 Judy's Antiques 

64 Keepsake Candles 

65 Kiamiehi Country 

66 La Baguette Bistro 

67 Lake & Trail Country 

68 La wt on Cham her of Co m m e rce 

69 Lendonwood Gardens 

70 Les Gilliam 

71 Lexington Hotel Suites 

72 Light Opera Oklahoma 

7 3 Lyon's Indian Sto re 

74 Mariposa 

75 MarVal Resort 

76 McBimey Mansion 

77 Montford Inn 

78 Muscogee (Creek) Nation Festival 

79 National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

80 Native America Gallery & Gifts 

8 1 Norman Convention £k Visitors Bureau 

82 OK Mozart International Festival 

83 Oklahoma Arts Council 

84 Oklahoma Beef Producers 

8 5 Oklahoma City Convention & Visitors Bureau 

86 Oklahoma Gas & Electric 

87 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

88 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

89 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival 

90 Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation 

91 O km u I gee To u r is m Prog ra ni 

92 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 


93 Old Germany Restaurant 

94 OSU Okmulgee 

95 OU Press 

96 Pasco Arts Festival 

97 Patricia Island Estates 

98 Perry Real Estate, Inc, 

99 Pete's Place 

100 Polo Grill 

101 Post Eamilie Winegrowers, AR 

1 02 Prairie Moons 

103 Presbyterian Hospital 

104 Preservation Playhouse 

105 Sellers’ Catering 

1 06 Seminole Nation Museum 

107 Shafer’s Honey Glazed Ham Company 

108 Sharpe House Bed Sc Breakfast 

1 09 Shawnee Convention Sc Visitors Bureau 

1 10 Silver Flame Restaurant 

111 Softball Hall of Fame 

1 12 Southwestern Bell Telephone 

1 13 Southwestern Bell Wireless 

114 Spirit of the People 

115 State National Bank 

1 1 6 Steven s Ga p Resta u ra n t 

1 1 7 Sulph u r Ch ambe r of Co m me rce 

118 Susan Thomas LInderw T Qod 

119 Tahlequah Chamber of Commerce 

120 Terra Starr RV Park 

121 The Old Homestead 

1 22 The Spudder Restaura nt 

123 Tolleson House 

124 Tootie’s Restaurant by the Lake 

1 25 Tree Top View Cabins 

126 Tribes Gallery 

1 27 Turner Falls Park 

128 U n i versi ty Ho s p i tal 

129 University of Oklahoma 

1 3 0 Va n B u ren Cha m her of Com merce, A R 

131 Warren Duck Club 

132 Weyerhaeuser 

133 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

134 Whole Hawg Day 

135 Wiederkehr Wines, A R 
1 3 6 Willow Creek Rest) rt 

1 37 Wi ndm ill G allery 





EVERYONE 

mid use a 

I DPI PM DUMP 


everyone can 
AFFORD one! 


Southwestern Bell Wireless has 
more than wireless phones for 
even lifestyle, we’ve got affordable 
rate plans for almost every budget. 
See why we’re the industry leader 
for dependable, affordable 
wireless service. 


Q A Home Bate Area featuring over 48,500 
square miles of wireless savings. 

Q Automatic Call Delivery to more than 
20,000 cities and towns across the U.S. 

Q Toll-free dialing to almost anywhere 
in Oklahoma and clear down to 
Dallas/Ft. Worth and surrounding areas. 

Q In-house and on-site installation services 
and repair. 


Visit any of our convenient locations today. 


720-4572 


751-7077 


858-2655 


634-4688 Your friendly neighborhood 

7000 S. Crossroads Blvd. 9 ,obal communications company 

(Crossroads Main-Sales /JN _ . — .. 

(g) Southwestern Bell 


6704 N.W. Expressway 10948 N. May Avenue (QuailPlaza) 
Sales and Service Sales, Service and Installation 


20 N. Broadway, Suite 125 
(Mid-America Tower)-Sales 






Saddle Up 

MAY 1-3 


Circuit rodeo cowboys may put in a 
normal work week, but forget about a 
relaxing weekend. Come Friday, these men 
and women hit the road on a trail of rodeos 
known as the Prairie CircuiL throughout 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska, 

And come the first weekend in May, all 
roads lead to Guymon’s Pioneer Days, a 
rodeo nominated the last two years as one of 
the top five small outdoor rodeos in the 
Professional Rodeo Cowboys Association (a 
national organization overseeing some 750 
rodeos). Pioneer Days is a celebration 
unmatched in the Panhandle. 

Nearly 23,000 people converge on the 
town of 10,000 to watch more than 600 
contestants like hometown heroes, world 
champions, and brothers Robert and Billy 
Etbauer as they take on bucking b rones. (Last 
year's competition aired nationally on Fox 
Sports Network.) 

But the action doesn't end in the arena. 
Visitors and Guymon residents alike sport 
western attire while playing in the Spikes and 
Spurs Cowboy Celebrity Golf Tournament, 
listening to country up-and-comer David 
Kersh (his latest, “If I Never Stop Loving 
You,® reached the top five in country charts 
in March), sampling the grub at the Old 
Timer's Chuck Wagon Breakfast, and eyeing 
the arts and crafts show. 

— Kelly Crow 


The rodeo starts the last week in April but 
serious competition begins May T3 at the Henry 
C. Hitch Pioneer Arena and Jeffus Arefia, Rodeo 
finals are at 8 p.m. Thursday and Friday , 2 and 
8 p.m. Saturday , and 3 p.m. Sunday. Other 
events are held throughout the week. Tickets; $7 
in advance for adults , S/0 at the gate , and 
children admitted free with two cans of donated 
food , Call early for lodging reservations t as hotels 
are booked weeks in advance. (888) 648-9666 or 
www.guymon Oofc. com . 



Bartlesville 

Museums & Galleries 

Bartlesville Museum in the Price Tower 6th & 

Dewey. May 1 -30: Keep Me Warm One Night: 
American Coverlets. May 1-June 30: Three 
American Regionalists; Benton, Curry & 
Wood. June 1-30: Inspired by Music: 
Sketches & Watercolors by Pat Griffin. T-Sa 
10-3, Su 12:30-3. Free, (918) 336-4949 

On the Stage 

May 7-9 Dracula, 409 E 9th Street, Middle 
School, (918) 335-1739 

Special Events 

June 5,6 12th Annual Nath Biplane Conven- 
tion & Exposition, Frank Phillips Field, featur- 
ing static displays, forums, seminars, exhibits, 
(918) 622-8400 

Edmond 

Museums & Galleries 

Edmond Historical Society Museum 431 S 

Boulevard. May 1-Jufy 31: Edmond s Place in 
Space: The NASA Connection. June 2-30: 
Wedding Dresses from the Permanent Collec- 
tion, T-F 10-4, Sa 1-4. Free. (405) 340-0078 

On the Stage 

Mitchell Hall Theatre UCO campus May 1-3: 
The School for Scandal, Th-Sa 8, Su 2, $8a, 
$3 sc, $2stu. May 5: Orchestra Concert, 8. 
May 6: Composers Ensemble Concert, 8. 
May 7: University Band Concert, 8, May 9: 
University Choirs Concert, 8. May 10: Chopin 
Society of Mid-America Concert, 3. (405) 
341-2980 

May 4-6 One-Act Play Festival & Improv Act- 
ing Show, Pegasus Theatre, UCO. 8, free, 
(405) 341 -2980 

May 9 Charlotte’s Web, Edmond Downtown 
Community Center. 28 E Main St. 2 & 7. S3, 
(405) 340-4481 

June 18- July 12 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

Hater Park, Ninth Street & Bryant Avenue, 
(405) 340-1222 

Rodeo & Horse Events 
June 26,27 LibertyFest Rodeo, Round Up 
Club Arena, 8, $7a, $5c, (405) 340-2527 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 1 ,2 Annual Downtown Edmond Arts Fes- 
tival, Broadway N of Second SI., (405) 359- 
9408 
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LAKE EUFAULA AREA 
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LARGEST LAKE 

LAKE 

l UEAU Lfl 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

LAKE EUFAULA - LAKE EUFAULA ASSOCIATION, INC. 
P.0. BOX 792. EUFAULA, OK., 74432 

(918) 689-7751 FAX (918) 689-7793 

DKIAHDMA eufaula - chamber of commerce 

64 MEM0R,AL DRIVE, EUFAULA, OK. 74432 
(918) 689-2791 



Experience the serenity and 
splendor of the Orient while 
exploring the folklore of 
Oklahoma's notorious past, 
residing in casual elegance 
with congenial hosts. 


201 Porrest, Eufaula. OK 74432 

(800) 432-4656 
(business hours. Mon -Sat.) 

(918) 689-2745 
(Evenings and weekends) 


YOUR GAMING HEADQUARTERS IN EUFAULA 

EUFAULA INDIAN COMMUNITY 

BINGO 



Friday, Saturday, Sunday & Monday 
Super Bonus Ball • Power Bingo 
Instant Bingo Drawings Nightly 


GAME TECH VIDEOS & LAPTOPS 
806 Forest Avenue, Eufaula, OK - (918) 689-9191 


102 North main • Eufaula, Oklahoma • (918) 689-7732 

LOBBY HOURS: 9am-3pm Mon.-Thurs., 9am-5pm Fri. 

DRIVE-IN HOURS: 8am-4pm Mon.-Thurs., 

8am-6pm Fri., 9am-Noon Sat. 

For Banking Convenience, stop by our new 
drive-in facility across from Nichols Super Thrift 
ATM LOCATIONS: Main Bank, 

Nichols Super Thrift, Doyle’s Food Market 

Corporate Sponsor of the Lake Eufaula Association, Inc. 
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GOLF • TENNIS • V 01UVMCP 
LAUNDRY ■ BATHROOMS/SHOWERS 
f. POND ♦ ACCESS TO BOATING & SKIING 
ERVATIONS: (918) 689 2164 
OFF BELLE STARR RD.) f CHEC0TAH, OK 74426 



Cabin Rentals 


Waterfront & Sandy Beacnes 

"The Best on the Lake" 

Fully Furnished 
Studio to 3 Bedrooms 
Weekly Rates 

For Reservations Call 

( 918 ) 452-3900 or 
( 918 ) 452-2328 



*** 

€eda t 

BHD & B REAKFAST 

Nestled in trcc-covcrcd hills 
near Lake Eufaula. 
Enjoy rockers on the porch, 
jacuzzi tub and a country 
gourmet breakfast. 

(918) 689-3009 
Eufaula, Oklahoma 


Serving Southeast Oklahoma for 34 Years 

1 FIRST 

REALTY, inc 

LAKEFRONT 

RESIDENTIAL * COMMERCIAL 
APPRAISALS ★ FARMS & RANCHES 
FREE MARKET ANALYSIS 
FREE BUYERS GUIDE 

McAlester • (918) 423-3122 
Lake Eufaula • (918) 452-3295 
Eufaula - 1-800-256-0217 


Sharpe House 

BfD AND BRI /» KFAST 


Checotah, Okla. 

Comfortable accommodations 
in an antebellum home. 
Treasure our hometown hospi- 
tality while relaxing with a good 
book on our screened-in porch. 

Call (918) 473-2832 


Produced in 
Cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation 
Department 









CALENDAR 


May 24,25 Edmond Blues & Jazz Festival, 

Hafer Park, Ninth & Bryant. Su 4-8, Mil* 
7, (405) 359-4683 

May 30,31 30th Annual Canterbury Arts 
Festival, UCG campus, includes a run on 
Sat, (405} 848-1014 

June 27 t 28 LibertyFest Kite Festival, 

Arcadia Lake. 9-5, (405) 340-2527 

Special Events 

June 28 LibertyFest Road Rally. Lions Fun 
Park, 13801 N Eastern Ave M noon, (405) 
340-2527 

Lawton 

On the Stage 

May 8-10,14-16,22-24 Pippin. Lawton 
Community Theater, 1316 NW Bell, (580) 
355-1600 

May 23 Fields & Company. McMahon Me- 
morial Auditorium, 801 NW Ferris, dance 
performance, (580) 357-8219 
June 7 77th ILS + Army Jazz Band. Percus- 
sive Arts Society Museum, 701 NW Ferris, 
7, £1, (580)353-1455 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 1-3 25th Annual Arts for All Festival. 

Shepler Park, (580) 248-5384 

May 2,5,7 Lawton Schubert Music Club 
Spring Music Festival & Honors Recit- 
als. Cameron University, (580) 357-3775 

Runs, Rides & Walks 

May 2,9,16,23 The Wildflower Walks, 

Wichita Mountains Refuge, 9, (580) 429- 
3222 

Muskogee 

Museums & Galleries 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum Honor 
Heights Dr May 1-31: Invitational Art 
Show. June 1 -3: Kids in the Arts, cultural 
workshop for children ages 9-1 3, June 1 - 
30: invitational Art Show. M-Sa 10-5, Su 
1-5. $2a, $l,75sc, $1stu. (918) 683-1701 

On the Stage 

Muskogee Little Theater Cincinnati & “D” 
St. May 1-3,8-10; Marvin's Room, June 
19; Mil ties, annual awards banquet, (918) 
683-5332 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 2,3,9,10 Renaissance Faire, The 

Castle, medieval entertainers, living 
chessboard, and jousting, (800) 439- 
0658 

Rims , Rides & Walks 
June 5,6 Relay for Life, Honor Heights 
Park, 6 p.m.-9 am, (918) 683-0355 





INDIAN 


STORE 


Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 


Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
401 E. 1 1th St. 

Tulsa, OK 74120 
(918) 582-6372 


Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa’s Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 

702 1 S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 


Winter Hours: Mon-Fri, 10-6; Sat, 10-5; Closed Sun Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 


Light Open* OK&homa 


^Mere! 

The on/y place west of the Mississippi to see 
full-scale operettas in repertory this summer/ 

The Mikado 

Gilbert & Sullivan r s best known operetta 

The New Moon 

Swashbuckling romance! Unforgettable musid 

Trial by Jury 

Oklahoma justice for a jilted bride 

Pineapple Poll 

A dazzling dance fantasy based on G&S operettas 

Light Opera Oklahoma '98 

June 11-28 

Kendall Theatre, The University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Call 583-426 7 for information. Box office opens May 27 

# # # ### 
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Fish pond, playground, 
gazebo 


Located at entrance to 
beautiful Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 


Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain Fork Trout River 


Write or call for reservations; 

Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(580) 494-6476 


^ HochATOWN 
Junction 


■ Cedar Creek Resort 

■ Fully Equipped Cabins 

(Stone Flreplkes. Decks, Porches. TVi 
'Quartz HEklngTraib 

■ Group Lodge 

- Stocked Ponds 

■ Near 1 8 hole PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

■ Fly Fishing Ffeadquarrers 

(800} 590-6521 

{580) 494-6521 * <5SG) 494-6790 

Rt. 4, Box 27, Hwy. 259 North, 
Broken Bow. OK 74728 


^TOOTIE'S RESTAURANT^ 


Now open G days a week: 

Tues.-Tburs. 4 10 p.m„ Frl. Sal. II a.m.-IO p in.. Sun. II a.ai. TO p m 
SealDod Buffet every Friday 5 10 p.m. 

Prime Rib Saturday 4 in pm. Sunday Runet 11 a.m. 2 p m. 

Hwy. 259 Mirth it Broken Biw it Stevens Cap Turnon m 494-6791 


Secluded cottages nestled on 
the southern slope of Kiamichi 
Mountain. The perfect choice 
for honey moaners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
tubs create a relaxing atmo~ 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, TV, 
VCR, and charcoal grill. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC15, Box 250 
SMtTHVILLE, OK 74957 
(580) 244-7597 

www.gue stcot cages . com 


Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 


* Specializing in hand-breaded chicken fried steak and catfish 
* Breakfast served any time * Let us cater your reunion! 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy. 259 
at the enrranee to Lake view Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey • (580) 494-6350 


HILLBILLY 

HIDEAWAY 


Rustic cabins nestled In 
the woods in the beautiful 
Kiamidii foothills. 

•Kitchenettes 

• Satellite television with 
40-plus ehapngk 

• Private bedjoojns 

Call now for reservations: 
(580) 241-7845 


Log cabins with fireplaces, 
cobfo TV, grills, fully 
equipped kitchens and 
linens 


Eagle Qreek 

Guest Cottages 












CALENDAR 


Norman 

Museums & Galleries 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S Flood. May 1-24: 
Louis Marak’s Hand Built Ceramics Exhibit & 
Workshop. May 30-July 5: Birdhouse Competi- 
tion & Exhibit. (405) 329-4523 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main St. May 1-31: Master 
Artists Troy Anderson & Bert Seabourn. June 1 - 
30: Visions & Voices. T-Sa 10-5:30. (405) 329- 
4442 

June 27,28 Quilt Exhibit. Cleveland County His- 
torical Society Museum, 508 N Peters, (405) 
321-0156 

On the Stage 

Cimarron Circuit Opera OU campus May 21-24: 
La Pizza Con Funghi, performed in Meachum 
Hall. June 30-July 3: Cool Kid Pirates, in Me- 
morial Union Ballroom. (405) 364-8962 

June 25-28 Jazz in June. Citywide, free, (405) 
325-5468 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 2 Back to Nature HerbFest & Outdoor 
Recreation Show. Lake Thunderbird State 
Park, co-sponsored by Hickory Hollow Herb 
Nursery, 10-6, free. (405) 364-7001 

May 9 24th Annual Mayfair Arts Festival. 
Reeves Park, (405) 364-321 1 


Special Events 

June 13,14 7th Annual Architech Tour. 

Citywide, this year featuring the Boyd house, 
(405) 329-4523 

Oklahoma City 

Museums & Galleries 
Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame 1 700 NE 63rd. June 
6: Red Earth Auction, (405) 427-5228. June 
12-Sept 13: Prix de West Invitational Sale & 
Exhibition. M-Su 8:30-6. $6. 50a, $5.50sc, 
$3. 25c. (405) 478-2250 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 31 13 Pershing 
Blvd. May 1-22: Mike Larsen: The Shaman 
Portfolio. May 1 - July 31: Etchings of Victoria 
Von Koeppen; Silent Conversations: The Por- 
traits of the Shepherd Sisters & The Okla- 
homa Art League Collection. June 6-Aug 16: 
Cornerstones. T-Sa 10-5 (Thurs until 9). Su 1 - 
5. S3.50a, $2.50sc & stu. under 12 free. (405) 
946-4477 

Red Earth Indian Center in the Omniplex 2100 
NE 52nd St. May 1 -28: Ancient Visions, Mod- 
ern Realities. $6.50a, $4.50sc, $4c, under 3 
admitted free. (405) 427-5228. 

Drama 

Carpenter Square Theatre at Stage Center 

400 W Main. May 8-30: Out of Order. June 


19- July 11: Eating Raoul. (405) 232-6500 
Jewel Box Theatre 3700 N Walker. May 1-17: 
The Good Doctor. June 11-13,18-20: Bye- 
Bye Birdie. (405) 521-1786 
Lyric Theatre 1432 W Britton Rd. June 2-13: 
The Music Man. June 16-27: Tommy. June 
30-July 1 1 : George Ml T-Sa 8. Sa & Su mati- 
nee 2. $15-27. (405) 810-9302 
Oklahoma Children’s Theatre 3000 Pershing 
Blvd. May 1-3: Native!, 2. May 5-10: 
Goldilocks & the Three Bears: Safety Starts at 
Home, T-F 10:30, Sa 10:30 & 2. Su 2. May 
21: Great American Indian Dancers, 10:30. 
June 17-21: Yankee Doodle Dandy & Youth 
Ensemble Production, 2. All shows $4. (405) 
951-0000 

Music & Dance 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 Channing Square. 
May 2: Oklahoma City Philharmonic presents 
Carmina Burana with the Canterbury Choral 
Society. May 15-17: Mahalia. June 16-21: 
Les Miserables. (405) 297-2264 
Myriad Convention Center 1 Myriad Gardens. 
May 16: A Caribbean Jamboree. (405) 232- 
8871 

May 16 Gala Season Finale Concert & Party 
with Prairie Dance Theatre, Omniplex, 8, 
(405) 424-2249 



AMERICAN INDIAN EXPOSITION, P.O. Box 908, Anadarko, OK 73005 • (405) 247-2136 


• 67th Annual 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


MONDAY 11am Parade Downtown 
2pm Horse Racing 
7:30pm Outstanding Indian/Celebrity 
7:30pm Pageant 


TUESDAY 7:30pm Tribal Dance Contests; 
Special Native Performances; 

Dance Competition - Boys & Girls 
(Tiny Tots & Pre-Teen) 


WEDNESDAY 2pm Horse Racing 
7:30pm Pageant 


THURSDAY 7:30pm Dance Competition - 
Boys & Girls (Jr. Division); 

Men & Women (Golden Age) 


FANCY DANCE WAR CONTEST • PARADES • DANCE CONTESTS 
DAILY TRIBAL DANCING * CARNIVAL * JURIED ART SHOW 
INDIAN CAMPS AND ARBORS TRADITIONAL INDIAN FOODS 
HORSE AND GREYHOUND RACING • PAINTINGS 
ALL-INDIAN GOLF, SOFTBALL & BOWLING TOURNAMENTS 
ARTS & CRAFTS • FOOD BOOTHS • AND MUCH MORE 


FRIDAY 2pm Horse Racing 
7:30pm Dance Competition - Ladies 

SATURDAY 11am Parade Downtown 
2pm Horse Racing 
7:30pm Dance Competition - Men 
(Sr. Division); World Championship 
Fancy Dance Contest 


May • June 1998 
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N O R M A N 



EVERYTHING 
IS MORE FUN 
IN COSTUME! 


Parties. Weddings. Benefits. 
Business Meetings. Schools 
Whether a rental or a custom 
made costume, we make it fun ar 


We ship anywhere. Group, 
Cruise & Theatrical Rales 
are available. Special 
order a hat. wig, makeup 


^ r D' jpai’lne Fiani#an 
!§/ -coSru MES 

M 1 . 


(405) 329-5108 
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Relax 

m fmijK fw[ lub. 

Escape 

luxim'su! vMfieol hilWj 

Unwind 

m (iffTMl {(Sdjjjt SHl'In. 

Stroll 
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Admire 

tht ntenuiH Mrfrrc /Writs pt ArtippiL 
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(405] 
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Norm an. OK 73069 
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Experience Native America 

Oklahoma’ s Largest offering of Native 
American Fine Art & Southwest 
Collectables. Featuring many of the 
State’s most Accomplished & 

Recognized Indian Artists, 

See the Past come A five at 

TRIBES Ml, lilll 

307 E. Main, Norman. OK 73069 
(405) 329-4442 
Tue- Sat 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 





Located just south of Highway 9 
3001 S. Berry Road, Suite C, Norman, OK 73072 • (405) 329-3772 
Monday - Saturday 10:00 a.m. * 5:00 p.m. 


4 1 ft W F.ST H O Yl). N (> U M A N , O K 1 A II (I M A 7 3 (1 t 9 


The Richard H. and Adeline J. 

FLEISCHAKER 

Collection 

Native American art from the Plains, the 
Pueblos and the Painters of the Southwest 
Free Admission * Museum Store 
Fred Jones Jr Museum of A rt 405/325-3272 


# 


Native American 
Excellence 


* Voted the "Best Place to go to College" by Oklahoma Indian 
Times readers. 

1 OU teaches more Native American languages than any 
university worldwide, offers a bachelor's degree and minor 
In Native American Studies and boasts some el the nation’s 
most prominent Native American scholars, including Clara 
Sue Kidwell and Mary Jo Watson. 

* Some 1,370 Native American students participate in 14 
Native American student groups on the Norman campus, 
hosting special events including e two-week Native 
American Awareness and Celebration. 

* Native American artwork enhances the campus setting both 
inside and among buildings, including several works by the 
late Allan Houser. The recent restoration the visitors' 
canter features murals painted by two current Native 
American students. 

For more Information, call OU’s Native American Center 
for Excellence at (405) 325-3163. 
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June 6 Wjndsong Chamber Choir Spring 
Concert. Kirkpatrick Center Theater, 
Omntplex. $7. 50a, S5stu & sc, (405) 721- 
7723 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 16,17 Chuck Wagon Gathering & 
Children's Cowboy Festival, Nat l Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, authentic chuck wagons & 
cooks from across the West, live entertain- 
ment, and children's activities, (405) 478- 
2250 

May 23-25 Paseo Arts Festival. NW 30th & 
Dewey, GKC's art community hosts 75 art- 
ists, children's art tent, & outdoor entertain- 
ment, all day, [405) 525-2688 

June 5,6 Stockyards Stampede Festival. 
Stockyards City, country & western entertain- 
ment, chili & BBQ cook-offs, historical reen- 


The Solisti New York Orchestra 

Mad For Mozart 

JUNE 12*20 


Ponca City 

Museums & Galleries 

May 1-31 Oklahoma: All That 
Southwest Jazz Poster Exhibit, 

Marland Estate Mansion, 901 
Monument Rd., M-Sa 10-5, Su 1 - 
5. $4a, $3sc, $2stu, under 6 free, 

(580) 767-0420 

On the Stage 

Poncan Theatre 1 07 E Central May 
1 : Flamenco Guitarist & Dancer 
Ron Radford, free. May 2: Les 
Gilliam & His Country Caravan, 

7:30, (580) 765-0943. May 8-10,15,16: To Kill 
a Mockingbird, performed by Ponca Play- 
house, (580) 765-5360, May 23: Baxter Black 
with the Sounds of the Southwest, 7:30, {580) 
765-0943 


aciments, children's activities, (405) 235- 
7267 

Special Events 

Myriad Convention Center 1 Myriad Gardens, 
May 1.2: Home Educators Convention, May 
15,16: Soul Bazaar. (405) 232-8871 
May 1 -3 OKPEX '98 Stamp Exhibit, Clarion 
Hotel & Conference Center, 4345 N Lincoln 
Blvd.. free, {405) 749-0939 
May 9 Cruisin’ Bricktown ’98. Bricktown, all 
day, free, (405) 366-8188 
May 9 Ostrich Egg Breakfast, Oklahoma City 
Zoo. 2101 NE 50th St,. 8-11, (405) 427-2461 
May 21 -25 NCAA Women's College World 
Series, Don Porter Hall of Fame Stadium, top 
eight universities compete in double elimina- 
tion for the championship title, (405) 236- 
5000 

May 30 Third Annual Fairy-Tale Bali: Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, Westin Center 
Hotel, costumed characters from the beloved 
story mingle with guests at the black-tie din- 
ner dance, 6:30-1 1 , $100 per person. (405) 
951-0000 

June 19-21 Aerospace America Internat'l Air 
Show. Will Rogers World Airport, 1 00 modern 
military aircraft, eighty warbirds, trade show, 
pyrotechnics, (405) 236-5000 
June 21 Dayllly Show, Will Rogers Garden 
Center. 3400 NW 36th St*. 1-5, free, (405) 
732-0919 

Lectures & Workshops 
Myriad Botanical Gardens 100 Myriad Gar- 
dens. May 2: Growing Antique Roses in Okla- 
homa, 2. May 16: Butterfly Garden Clinic. 2. 
May 23: Shade Gardening, 2. June 27: 
Meinders Garden Tour, 2, $10. (405) 297- 
3995 

May 1 2 Speaker John Major. Civic Center Mu- 
sic Hail, 201 Channing Square, (405) 297- 
2264 


May 2 Clay Crosse & Jaci Velasquez in Con- 
cert, Hutchins Memorial, 5 & 8, $12, (580) 
767-1400 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 1-3 Iris Festival, Downtown, free, (580) 
763-8082 

May 16 Oil Boom Day Festival, Marland Estate 
Mansion, Roaring ’20s festival celebrating 
mansion’s seventy-five years followed by a 
costume ball, festival 10-4, ball 8-midnight, 
(580) 767-0420 

June 6 Fifth Annual Herb Festival. Gann Me- 
morial Botanical Gardens, herbal lectures & 
workshops, fresh herbs, music, and vendors 
from five states, (580) 767-1957 

June 6,7 KawFest, Kaw Lake, free. (580) 762- 
9494 

Tulsa 

Museums & Galleries 

Harmon Science Center 5707 E 41 Si. May 1 - 
Sept 1 : Measurement Mania. June 9- Sept 20: 
Beakman's World on Tour! Summer hours be- 
gin May 19: T-Sa 12-5, Su 1-5. $5. (918) 622- 
5000 

Living Arts of Tulsa 19 E Brady. May 7-28: Re- 
cent Works by Patrick Marcoux. June 4-28: 
New Genre Festival Installation Exhibitions, 
(918) 585-1234 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford Rd. 
May 1-24: Oklahoma Indian Painting Compe- 
tition. May 1 - June 14; Oklahoma Woodturn- 
ers. May 1 -Sept 20: Old Master Prints from 
the Permanent Collection, May 17-July 12: 
Old Masters Brought to Light: European 
Paintings from the Nat 'I Museum of Art of Ro- 
mania; Strozzi's St. Francis in Ecstasy: An 
Aquisition in Focus. May 31 -Feb 28, 1999: Di- 
vine inspiration: The Native American Church 
in Oklahoma Art. June 21 -Sept 13: Contem- 
porary Native American Photographers. T-Sa 
1 0-5, Su 1 1 -5. $5a, $3stu, sc, and groups of 


For ten days each June, the OK Mozart 
Festival transforms Bartlesville from an 
isolated oil town of 35,000 into a virtual mecea 
for classical music lovers. The 1 , 700-seat 
concert hall in the community center swells 
nightly with sounds of history's genius 
composers (Bach, Hayden* Brahms, and 
festival namesake Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart) 
performed by the Solisti New York Orchestra. 

Thousands flock to hear world premiere 
compositions by celebrity musicians like 
pianist Andre Watte and violinist Itzhak 
Perlman, who this year will conduct one of his 
first concerts. Others pack churches and 
museums lor chamber music concerts and 
gather around Clyde Lake at nearby Woolaroc 
Ranch for a sunset performance June 1 7. 

And then there are those who come for the 
eclectic array of showcase events, including 
horses who perform to classical music, 
lectures by famed music critic Ted libbev, 
workshops on cooking with the “versatile 
tortilla/’ bird Watching, tours of the town's 
historic hot spots, and meals at several 
makeshift Austrian bistros. 

Were Mozart himself still alive, the giddy 
co m pose r w i t h a pe 1 1 ch a n t fo r pa rt i es 
probably would have felt right at home. 

— K.C. 

Opening ceremonies — complete with 
fireworks, former Hee Haw violinist Jana joe, 
and a German Oompah Band — are Jane 12 at 
6:30 pan. at the community center. Evening 
concerts (many of which sell out by the end of 
May) arc at 8 p. in. t and tickets range between 
$10- $50, Chamber concerts and showcase 
even ts , free to $10. (91 8 ) 336 - 9800. 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

BYRD HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
1905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious* elegant, 
peaceful. Superb hospitality* Business, couples or 
families. Many happy returns. Guthrie, OK. 

(405) 282*7211 or (888) 345-2973. 

CANDLEWYCK INN B&B 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of Grand Lake 
offering cozy suites complete with fireplace and whirl- 
pool Delightful candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock 
for your recreation. Grove, OK. (938) 786-3636, 

CHATEAU DURHE 

Country French Estate. Cordell, OK. 

(580) 832-5252. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant tum-of-the-cent ury accommodat ions in a 
charming country' setting. Aline, OK. (580) 463-2563 
or (800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 

Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 1914 

Craftsman inn located one block north ofOU football 

stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. Norman, OK. 

(800)646-6221. 

THE HOMESTEAD AT GT RANCH 

Rustic log home. Northcentral Oklahoma. Honeymoon 

suite and steak dinner available. [580) 725-3400, 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor, Eufaula, OK. (800) 432-4656 
or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

BOOKS 

TWIN TERRITORIES 

Cherokee Ancestry Resource Guide. (918) 489-22 17. 
www. tw i n terr i to ries. CO m 


GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Cowboy/ Western/ Western Swing/ Poetry cassettes, cds, 
videos- — the nation's greatest selection!! Free catalog] 
Guy Logsdon PO Bos 520982, Tulsa, OK 74152-0982 
or (918) 743-2171. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PREMIER PSYCHIC 

Premier psychic tells you the past, present, future, 
business, love affairs, and all transactions of all kinds. 
Call for appointment. (405) 528-0033, 

CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two words. To reserve your classified call (800) 
777-1793, or mail your classified with payment to: 
Classified Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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ten or more, under 12 admitted free. (918) 
749-7941 

May 1 ‘June 28 Preserving the Art: Works by 
the Embroiderers Guild of Oklahoma. 

Internal 'I Linen Registry Foundation Needle 
Art Museum, Tulsa Promenade Mall. (918) 
622-5223 

May 7-29 Graduate Art Student Exhibition. 

Alexander Hogue Art Gallery, TU, Fifth Street 
& College Avenue, M-F 8:30-4:30, Sa 1-4, 
free. (918) 631 2202 

Drama 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center Third St. & Cin- 
cinnati Ave. May 1 -9: Anne of Green Gables. 
May 5-13: Plaza Suite (918) 587-8402. 

May 14-16,21-23 Original One Acts, Heller 
Theatre, 8 p.m., S6a. $4stu & sc. (918) 746- 
5065 

Musk & Dance 

Light Opera Oklahoma Kendall Theatre TU 
campus. June 1 1.13.19.20.25,27: The New 
Moon by Sigmund Romberg. June 12-14: 
Pineapple Poll & Trial by Jury, an evening of 
Gilbert A Sullivan. June 18.20,21 ,26-28: The 
Mikado. (918)583-4267 

Living Arts of Tulsa 19 E Brady. May 15-17: 
Gordy & Zoe Ryan Drumming & African Dance 
Workshop, Si 25. May 30: Eliot Glaser per- 
forming at the Kennedy Building (321 S Bos- 
ton), 7:30, $10. June 5: Hole in the World with 
Deborah Slater & Art of the Matter, 8. June 
6,7: New Genre Performances, 8. June 13: 
June Drumming Circle, 7, $3. (918) 585-1234 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center Third St. & Cin- 
cinnati Ave. May 2,7.9: Madam© Butterfly. 
Chapman Music Hall, 8, (918) 587-481 1 . 
June 9-14: Peter Pan, (918) 254-1069, June 
12: Jeffrey Kahane, 7, $14a, SlOsc & c, (918) 
596-2367. June 13: Internal 1 1 Piano Recital & 
Young Pianists Competition, (918) 596-7122 

May 1 Guitarist Christopher Parkening, 
Branch Theatre at Holland Hall School, 8, 
(918) 747-7445 

May 17,21 Music on Exhibit, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art. (918) 747-7473 

June 1 1 -Aug 22 Discoveryland's Oklahoma!, 

on W 41 st St,, performed in a 2, 000 -seat am- 
phitheater followed by ranch style dinner, ice 
cream parlor, and gift shop. (918) 245-6552 

Indian Events 

June 5-7 Tulsa Powwow. Fairgrounds, more 
than fifty tribes compete. (918) 747-9232 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 1 4-1 7 Mayfest, Downtown Main Mall, vari- 
ety of art, live entertainment, children's activi- 
ties, (918) 582-6435 

June 18-20 Juneteenth on Greenwood Heri- 
tage Festival. Greenwood District, local & 
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natT jazz, blues and gospel entertainers, fire- 
works, (918)582-1741 

June 27 Rendezvous Fair, Gilcrease Museum, 
1400 Gilcrease Museum Rd., (918) 596-2700 

Special Events 

May 1 ,2 The Philbrook Wine Experience. The 

Philbrook Museum of Art. vintners from around 
the world with demonstrations, tastings, auc- 
tions and lectures. (918) 748-5330 
May 16 Annual Rose Show, Woodland Hills 
Mall, (918) 227-1954 

May 18-23 1998 NAIA Spring Championship 
Games. Citywide, Olympic-style events featur- 
ing eight nat'l championships rn outdoor track 
& field, tennis, golf, baseball, and softball, (918) 
494-8828 

Runs, Rides & Walks 
May 16 Cystic Fibrosis Walk Mohawk Park & 
Tulsa Zoo, (918)669-6601 
June 5,6 Relay for Life, Union High School 
Track & Reid, 7p.m. -7am, (918) 743-6767 

Lectures & Workshops 
Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford Rd, 
May 24: The Age of Bernardo Strozzi by Mary 
Newcome Schleier of Berlin, 2. June 1 1: The 
Fabulous Forms of Orazio Gentileschi by Judith 
Mann of St, Louis Art Museum, 6. June 12: 
Conservation Workshop by Elisabeth Mention 
of J. Paul Getty Museum, 1:30-3: Artemisia 
Gentileschi: The Drama of Her Narrative by 
Judith Mann, 3:30. June 13: Innocent By- 
stander: The Restoration of Orazio 

Gentileschi’s Madonna and Child by Elisabeth 
Mention, 2.(918)749-7941 
May 1 Investigating the Phenomena! World. 
Living Arts of Tulsa, video art by the Chicago 
Art Institute, (918) 585-1234 
May 7 Fossils: What Are They A Where Do You 
Find Them?, West Regional Library, 7, free. 
(918)591-4366 

May 1 1 Chautauqua Lecture: Abigail Adams, 
An American Woman. Central Library, 4th & 
Denver, 12:10. (918) 595-7943 
June 1-12 Laurie Spenser & Daniel Cajamarca 
Pottery Workshop. Center for the Physically 
Limited, (918) 584-8607 

Out & About 

Drama 

Broken Arrow Community Playhouse 1800 S 
Main, Broken Arrow. May 8-17: The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. June 12-21 : LiT Abner. 
(918)258-0077 

Gaslight Theatre 221 N Independence, Enid, 
May 8- 10,1 4-16: The Compleat Works Of Wllm 
Shkspr, June 26-28: As You Like (t (580) 234- 
2307 

May 1 ,2*7-9 Death in the Pot. Rose State Col- 
lege, Midwest City, (405) 733-7430 
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CiaoY’aU! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in 
unselfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 


& 
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ESTABUSHEDlWS • KREBS. OK 
7arrul y. ?tifU 9talian GuUuic 

Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 • Fax (918) 423-7859 



A Celebration of Art 


Experience a weekend of art and 
entertainment in the relaxed, colorful 
setting of the historic Paseo district, 
OKC’s artist community. 

The annual Paseo Arts Festival will 
showcase some of Oklahoma’s finest 
artists and musicians. The festival will 
feature over 75 artists with their works 
on display. 

• Food 

• Music 

• Art Studios 
• Children’s Art Tent 

May 23-25 
Paseo Arts Festival 
NW 30th & Dewey, OKC 
(405) 525-2688 
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Where the Past and 
Future Meet 

Visit our newly renovated galleries 
and Olympic room. Home of the 1 996 
Olympic Softball Gold Medal team. 

National Softball 
Hall of Fame 

2801 NE 50th St. 
Oklahoma City, Ok 73 1 1 1 
(405)424-5266 




Les Gilliam 

“ The Oklahoma Balladeer” 

Maverick Records 

Cowboy Symposium Radio Network 
Oklahoma State Arts Council Touring Program 

From the Governor’s Mansion to 
Branson to Austria, Les has entertained 
folks of all ages. Adults enjoy the 
nostalgia frequently used in his shows 
and kids love the cowboy stories and 
songs. For banquets, festivals, 
conventions, or most any event, Les 
will meet your needs for classic and 
humorous country and western 
entertainment. 

P.O. Box 350, Ponca City, OK 74602 
(580) 762-4837 • Fax (580) 762-0965 
email - lesgill@poncacity.net 





McBimey Mansion 


Pamper yourself in one of Tulsa’s 
most treasured historic dwellings. The 
McBimey Mansion, situated on a hill 
overlooking the Arkansas River, offers 
luxury bedrooms with unique decor 
and jetted bathtubs. Enjoy a breakfast 
of pastries, fresh fruit and main dishes. 
Rooms available for receptions, 
weddings, business meetings and 
special events. 



1414 S. Galveston, TUlsa. OK 74127 
(918)585-3234 


Open your doors 

» 160,000 


SS. visitors! 




Advertise in Oklahoma 
Today's Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers. It’s easy to 
advertise: 
just send us a 
color photo, 
copy, and your company logo, 
and we’ll do all the rest! 

Contact an Oklahoma Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 
(800)777-1793. 

M 



OKLAHOMA 

TOEffi' 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 81. 
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Visit the 
Natural State 

From breathtaking scenery to 
festivals and museums, Arkansas 
offers something for everyone. Enjoy 
camping, history, canoeing, golf, 
galleries, fishing, dining, hiking, 
swimming, nightlife, w ater skiing, 
antiquing, musical shows, scuba 
diving and much more - all with 
Arkansas's natural beauty as the 
background Qdl 1 -800-NATURAL 
fora FREE Vacation Planning Kit. 


Mansas 


THE N AT Li R At S T A T F 

Arkansas, Dept. 1 500, 
One Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
www.a rkansas.com 



Arkansas Wine Country 

Since 1880, the Aims Grape 
Gro wing Region in Western Arkansas 
has produced award- winning wines. 
The Wineries are open year-round - 
come and enjoy free tours and tastings 
and see how wines am made. 

The Alias Grape Festival is the last 
weekend in July and the Wiederkehr 
Weirdest is the last weekend of Sep- 
tember Please call for more information. 

c Pbst c hmilie 

Posi Familie Vineyards & Winery / Gift Shop 
Altus. Arkansas * 1^40 Brit 41 • f 8 tW) 275-8423 

‘UWerkk 

Wiederkehr Wine Cellars / Weinkellar Restaurant 
Wiederkehr Village, Arkansas * 1 800 \ 622- WINE 
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Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas - 
America’s Spa. 

Call for your FREE value- 
packed Vacation Planner Kit 
including attractions, scenic 
driving tours, events calendar, 
lodging, dining and maps of the 
beautiful Diamond Lakes Region. 
Make your getaway to Hot Springs! 


Call 1-800-SPA-ClTY today! 
O-80O-772-2489) 

htt p:// ww w Jiotspri n gs.org 
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Victorian Charmer! 
Spring and Fall Special 

Slip away to Victorian Eureka 
Springs and save on your lodging. 
Two to four people can stay in a 
standard room any Sunday or 
Monday for $49 plus tax.* Great 
mid-week rates, too! Near Eureka’s 
historic downtown and all attractions. 
Call now to plan your getaway or 
family vacation - Eureka Springs is 
just a short drive away! 

♦Available April 24 - June 12 and August L2 - 
September 25. 1998. Special noi available in eofl- 
junction with any other discounts or during holidays. 



Best Western Ittn of the Ozarks 
P.O. Box 431 

Eureka Springs, AR 72632 

(800) 552-3785 

www.eureka- usa.com/besti n n 




For vour free brochure, call 1 (800 J 332-5889 or wrile: 

Van Buren Chamber of Commerce, RO. Box 652. Dept. F, Van Buren, AR 72957 
Website: http://wwwAanburen.org • E-mail: vanburen@vanburen.org 


A Treasure Trove in the Ozarks 

Hop aboard a vintage irain at the Old Frisco Depot. The Ozark Scenic Railway 
offers some of the best views of The Natural State and the highest trestle bridges in the 
country. Or enjoy a sunset cruise aboard the Frontier Belle Riverboat on the beautiful 
Arkansas River. 

Van Buren's Historic Main Street, lined with Victorian storefronts, offers five blocks 
of irresistible antique shops, art galleries and specialty boutiques. 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 81 , 
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Hammett House 


With nearly 30 years of fme dining, 
Hammett House, has achieved an 
unmatched level of excellence. 
4 Tamper-fried chicken,” country -fried 
steaks. Iamb and turkey fries and 14 
varieties of delicious pies baked daily 
top our menu. A family oriented, made- 
from-scratch restaurant where no 
reservations are necessary. 


¥ v 

Hammett 

Houses 

Restaurant 

Sl m 


1616 W. Will Roger Blvd, 
Claremore, OK 74017 
(918) 341-7333 



OK MOZART ■< 
Internationa] Festival 


June 1 2- 20, 3*>9K Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Tickets on sale now 
Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOUST1 NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 

Itzhak Perlman, violin, conductor 
And r£ Watts, piano 
The Canadian Brass 
Edgar Meyer, string bass 
Mike Marshall, guitar 
Paul Neubauer; viola 
Navah Perlman, piano 
Ani Kavufian. violin 
Anne-Marie McDermott, piano 
Fred Sherry, cello 
Nai-Yuan Hu, violin 
Peter Schiekde, composer 
Alain Marion, flute 


(9 1 S) 336-9800 * FAX (918) 336-9525 
e-mail: okniozart@webtek.com 



When Only The 
West Will Do. 

Join nationally and internationally 
recognized Native American artists, 
competition dancers and thousands of 
festival attendees at Northeast 
Oklahoma's premiere Native American 
Festival. Ifs a taste of the west at its 
best! 


A Celebration of Our Rich Native American Heritage 


September 18-20, 1998 
Bartlesville Community Center 

P O, Bo?! 1027 * Bartlesville, 

OK 74005 *(918) 337-2787 
hup ://www, banks v i lk.com 
For information, contact Janet Odden. 




Relive Tribal Heritage 


Relive the heritage of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and 
Seminole tribes in Indian Territory. 

1998 Major Event Dates 
April 4-30 An Under The Oaks 

Outdoor Indian Market 
& Gallery Exhibit 

July 1 2-3 1 Competitive Art Show 

Oct 10-Nov, 9 Masters Art Show 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦ MUSEUM 

Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee. OK 74401 (918) 683- 1 701 
Hours: M-S 10-5: Sun 1-5 



Camping, Cabins, & 
Family Fun 

Log Cabins • Swimming Pool 
Mini -Golf * Horseback Riding 
Year-Round Trout Fishing * Game 
Room * Playgrounds * R.V. Hookups 
Tent Camping * Laundry 
Camp Store • Children's Activities 


Ri. I Box 31.4M * Gore, OK 74435 
(918)489-2295 
Fax (918) 489-2671 
w ww.fi ne fi shi ngxomVnarvah 



Play Your Heart Out! 

Enjoy 365 days of family 
entertainment in eastern Oklahoma's 
Green Country, Breathtaking natural 
beauty is a backdrop for a myriad of 
attractions, including world-class 
museums. Native American culture, 
pristine lakes, and cowboys, too! 
From charming small towns to 
cosmopolitan cities. Green Country 
offers something for everyone. 

Oklahoma's Green Country' 

616 South Boston. Suite 402 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 

To order your FREE 70-page Adventure 

Guide™ call 1-800-922-2118 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 8 1 . 
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24th Annual 
Creek Nation Festival 

June 19-21, ]998 
Okmulgee* Oklahoma 

Relive the heritage of the Creek 
people through demonstrations of 
traditional food preparation* 
artwork and dances. Each year over 
20*000 people come to the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation Festival to watch and 
participate in the Children's 
Olympics* Rodeo* Softball Tourna- 
ment* Pow-Wow and many more 
events (open to all tribes). Arts and 
crafts booths available. 


For more information; 

(SOU) 482- 1979 
(918)756-8700, ext 220/459 
http://www.ocevnet.fl rg/cr eek 
E-mail: natcon@idnet.net 





Coleman’s Drive-In 
Still Cookin’! 

Since 1955, Okmulgee's 
Coleman's Drive-In serves the 
very best burgers this side of 
paradise. Starting with four 
booths and nine barstools* we 
now seat 115* but still serve 
hamburgers for $1.35! Family- 
owned and operated, we bake our 
own pies* grind our own beef and 
offer "fresh -from -scratch" soups 
and rolls. Come in and experience 
our friendly atmosphere and "just 
like family" service. 


Hours: Tues.-SaL I la.m. - I 
1015 S. Wood Drive 
Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918)7564983 



OSU-Okmulgee: 

A Gourmand’s Delight 


OSU-Okmulgee offers the only 
Associate Applied Science* Food 
Serv ice Management-Culinary Arts 
Degree Program in Oklahoma. Our 
program director is listed in The 
Outness Book of World Records for 
the largest and heaviest pie of any 
type and the largest pecan sandie 
ever made! Each Thursday* for the 
noon meal* we present a gourmet 
feast open to the public. 



For reservations or more information* 
please call ( 918 ) 756 - 621 1 * ext. 220 
ore-mail daniel@osu-okniulgee,edu, 
w ™ w«usiM>kni ulgee.edu/hoKfyhoKp Jitml 



Discover Okmulgee 

Discover Okmulgee, capitol of the 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation - a community 
proud of its richly diverse heritage. 
Experience the art, culture and history 
of the Creek People at the Creek Council 
House Museum* a National Historic 
Landmark. 

Discover: 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 

• Creek Nation Festivai/Rodeo* June 19-21 

• Pecan Festival* June 1 8-20 
•Red Stick Gallery 

• Historic Downtown Shopping District 
•Council House Events & Exhibits* 1998: 

Spring: Norma Howard / Martha 
“Tillie" Noon - Two Woman Show, 
April 4 - May 2 

Summer: Creek Nation Festival Art 
Show, June 19 - July 18 
Kali: Council House Indian Art Market* 
October 3 

Creek Council House Museum Hours: 

Tuesday-Salurday* 1 Oa.m, -4:30p.m. 
Sundays l-4p*m, (Memorial Day to Labor Day) 
Closed Mondays 


Discover 

OKmulgee 

For more information* contact the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
P.O. Box 609* 1 1 2 North Morton* Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918) 756-6172 or (800) 355-5552 
www-tourakmulgee.com 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 81 . 






CALENDAR 


May 8-10 The Pirates of Penzance. Grove Per- 
formance Arts, 121 W 3rd St., Grove, (918) 
786-8950 

May 14-July 11 The Pinch Hitter, Preservation 
Playhouse, Guthrie, (405) 260-0529 
May 15-June 13 The Wind in the Willows, Pol- 
lard Theatre, 120 W Harrison, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2800 

June 1 2-1 4,1 8-20 Forever Plaid, Shawnee Little 
Theatre, 1829 Airport Dr., Shawnee, (405) 275- 
2805 

June 18-21,25-28 Crossing Delancey. Town & 
Gown Theatre. 3524 S Boomer, Stillwater, 
(405) 372-9122 

June 26-28 The Music Man, Redlands Commu- 
nity College, 1300 S Country Club, El Reno, 
(405) 263-4472 

June 26-Aug 29 The Man Who Ran, Picture in 
Scripture Amphitheater, Disney, dinner buffet 
available. (918) 435-8207 

Music & Dance 

Constantine Center. Pawhuska. May 3: Barbara 
Strahm Piano Recital. June 6: Acrobatic Acad- 
emy Recital. (918) 287-1992 
Double Stop Music Hall 121 E Oklahoma, 
Guthrie. May 1 6: Amphitheater Special with 
Brian Bowers, Bonham Family, and Byron 
Berline Band, 6, $10. May 30: Masonic Temple 
Special with Billy Joe Foster Band & Byron 
Berline Band, 8, $10. June 13: Byron Berline 
Band, 8, $7.50. (405) 282-6646 
May 29 Annual Gospel Music Show, High 
School Auditorium, Duncan, 7:30, $8.50 ad- 
vance. $10 at the door, (580) 252-5676 
June 12-Aug 8 NSU River City Players Music 
Show, University Playhouse, Tahlequah, fea- 
turing pop. oldies, Broadway tunes, and jazz, 
(918) 458-2072 

Indian Events 

June 27,28 Potawatomie Powwow, Tribal 
Grounds, Shawnee, (405) 275-3121 

Rodeo & Horse Events 
May 1-3 Pioneer Days Rodeo. H.C. Hitch Pio- 
neer Arena, largest rodeo in the state, 
Guymon, (580) 338-3376 
May 29,30 O.C.A. Range Roundup, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie. (405) 282-3004 
June 25-27 Lions Club Rodeo. Claud Gill Rodeo 
grounds. Duncan. 7. $6a. $2c, (580) 252-7388 

Fairs & Festivals 

May 2 Cinco de Mayo Celebration. Downtown 
Square, Alva, (580) 327-1647 
May 2 Kolache Festival. City Park/Downtown, 
Prague, Czech heritage festival features carni- 
val, beer garden, polka street dance, and arts 
& crafts show, (405) 567-4750 
May 2 Rural Heritage Festival, Cherokee Strip 
Museum. 2617 W Fir, Perry, 9-3, $1a, children 


free, (580) 336-2405 

May 2 Valley Brick Fest, Downtown, Pauls Val- 
ley, brick-oven barbecue, live music, arts & 
crafts, (405) 238-2555 

May 2 Wild Turkey Festival, Downtown, 
Nowata, (918) 273-0048 

May 8-10 Grovefest, Citywide, Grove, arts & 
crafts, BBQ & chili cook-offs, Kids’ Zone, an- 
tique & classic car show, (918) 786-9079 
May 9 Strawberry Festival, Citywide, Stilwell, 
champion strawberry auction, parade, 5K fun 
run, IPRA rodeo, carnival, (918) 696-7733 
May 22-24 Jazz Banjo Festival, Downtown, 
Guthrie, four-string banjo strummers perform 
Dixieland, 1920s-era, ragtime, and big-band 
jazz, (405) 260-0529 

May 23,24 Bar-B-Que Festival, Citywide, Boley, 
rodeo, parade, car show, (918) 667-3341 
May 23,24 Italian Festival. Fairgrounds, 
McAlester, authentic local food, live entertain- 
ment, arts & crafts, games, (918) 426-2055 
May 29-31 Magnolia Festival, Downtown, 
Durant, crafters & vendors, nightly music, pa- 
rades, kids' tent, hot-air balloon races, (580) 
924-0848 

June 6 Nescatunga Arts Festival, Downtown 
Square. Alva. (580) 327-1647 
June 6,7 Chisholm Trail Festival, Vandament & 
Garth Brooks Blvd., Yukon, historic encamp- 
ments, arts & crafts, pioneer demonstrations, 
chuck wagon suppers, (405) 354-3567 
June 13 Bar-B-Q 'N Blues Festival, 2400 S 
Little, Cushing, world’s largest smoker, live en- 
tertainment, pipeline interpretive center, family 
games. (918) 225-2400 

June 26,27 Davis Festival, Citywide, Davis, car- 
nival rides, live music, races, (580) 369-2402 
June 27 Route 66 Car Show & Festival, McLain 
Rogers Park, Clinton, (580) 323-2222 

Special Events 

May 1-3 Oklahoma Steam & Gas Engine 
Show. N of town. Pawnee, working displays of 
early farm & home life, (918) 762-2108 
May 9 Art in the Park, McLain Rogers Park, 
Clinton. 10-4, free, (405) 323-2222 
June 5-7 Pioneer Days. Main Street, Oologah, 
mile-long parade, arts & crafts and night street 
dance, (918) 443-2790 

June 18-20 Annual Hometown Celebration, 

Citywide, Antlers, rodeo, carnival, (580) 298- 
2488 

Runs , Rides & Walks 
May 1,2 Relay for Life, Harmon Stadium, 
Okmulgee, 7p.m.-7a.m., (918) 743-6767 
May 8,9 Relay for Life. Football Stadium, 
Henryetta, 7p.m.-7a.m., (405) 650-1301 
May 15,16 Relay for Life. High School Football 
Stadium. Sapulpa, 6p.m. -9a.m., (918) 247- 
3670 

May 29,30 Relay for Life, site TBD, Broken Ar- 


row. (918) 743-6767 

June 5,6 Relay for Life, Rogers State College. 

Claremore, 6p.m.-9a.m., (918) 743-6767 
June 5,6 Relay for Life. City Park, Pryor. 6p.m.- 
9a.m., (580) 825-1600 

June 5,6 Relay for Life, Gable Field, NSU, 
Tahlequah. 6p.m.-9a.m., (580) 456-71 17 
June 7-13 Oklahoma Freewheel, statewide 
from Denison, Texas, to Coffeyville, Kansas, 
Oklahoma’s only cross-state, 400-mile bicycle 
ride celebrates its 20th year, (918) 581 -8385 
June 12,13 Mannford/Drumright Relay for 
Life, site TBD. 7p.m.-7a.m., (918) 743-6767 
June 12,13 Relay for Life, site TBD, 7p.m.- 
7a.m., Bristow, (405) 743-6767 
June 12,13 Relay for Life, site TBD. 7a.m.- 
7p.m. , Sand Springs, (405) 214-2800 
June 19,20 Relay for Life, site TBD, 6p.m.- 
8a.m., McAlester, (918) 421-8182 
June 27 Tour de Q Historic Bike Ride. Down- 
town. Pawnee. (918) 762-2108 

Living History 

May 16 Military History Time Line. Fort Gibson 
Historic Site, 8 mi E of Muskogee on Hwy 80, 
living history interpreters represent every major 
U.S. war conflict, 9-5, $3a, $2.50sc, $1stu, 
children 5 and under admitted free, (918) 478- 
4088 

June 27-Aug 1 Pawnee Bill Wild West Show, 

Pawnee Bill Buffalo Ranch, reenactment of his- 
toric Wild West show performed each Satur- 
day. afternoon parade & optional dinner, (918) 
762-2108 

Lectures & Workshops 
Association for Family & Community Educa- 
tion Community Building, Antlers. May 28: 
Pressing Flowers. June 25: Root Vegetables & 
Bulb Storing, 10. free. (580) 298-5563 


Abbreviations: adult (a), senior citizen (sc), 
child (c), and student (stu). Dates and times 
can change without notice; please confirm 
before attending any event. The calendar is a 
free sendee published on a space-available basis. 
To be considered , please mail a concise notice of 
the event (a separate page for each event) that 
includes date, time, place, address, admission 
prices, and both a contact telephone number 
and a phone number that can be published. 
Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
calendar months prior to publication (i.e. 
September-October events are due June 1). 

Send to: Entertainment Calendar , Oklahoma 
Today, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152 or fax: (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to calendar.oklahomatoday.com. 
Questions ? Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 
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DAVID FITZGERALD 


IT1AN KJ LL€ R: AN INT€RVI€W 



Wilma , at home 


2 N JANUARY, WILMA MANKILLER, THE BELOVED FORMER 
Cherokee Nation Principal Chief, was one of fourteen individu- 
als to receive the nation s highest civilian honor, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. Wilma, as she prefers to be called, accepted 
the award with her family and best friend Gloria Steinem in tow. 
At 52, she now spends much of her time writing, and she recently 
sewed as co-editor of the Reader’s Companion to U.S. Women’s 
History ( Houghton Mifflin ), a 672-page encyclopedic opus called 
both “groundbreaking” and “the best single resource about diverse 
U.S. women.” Oklahoma Today met with Wilma at her home , 
Mankiller Flats , near Stilwell. 

OKT: How has your life changed since you left office in 1995? 

WM: The change was as dramatic as when I went into office. When I 
became chief, there was a change in the way I lived my life, the way 
I approached work, how 1 divided my time between my family and 
my work. And since I’ve left office, the same thing has happened. 
One minute I’m meeting with the President of the United States 
on policy issues, and the next I’m trying to figure out how to op- 
erate a copy machine and computer. On a personal level, I recog- 
nize how much of my family life I’ve missed. 

OKT: You've been back in Oklahoma for twenty years now. What 
kind of changes have you seen in that time? 

WM: If you look at the Cherokee Nation twenty years ago and look 
at where it is now, we’ve gone so far. At that time, we had no dis- 
trict court system and no marshal service. We weren’t in charge of 
our own health care, and we didn’t have a tax commission. 

OKT: What are your feelings about the Cherokee Nation today? 
WM: The current turmoil changes daily, so I don’t want to say any- 
thing specific because it’ll change. I think maybe because I’m an 
eternal optimist that all the debate, all the discussion, even the nega- 
tive things that have gone on will end up in our having a stronger 


tribal government. Remember, the Cherokee Nation revitalized it- 
self as a government less than thirty years ago, so there are still some 
things evolving. If you look at our history, you’ll see that time and 
time again we’ve had turmoil and upheaval. Many times people 
probably looked around and wondered whether we would survive 
into this century, and yet we have. Not only have we survived, we’re 
actually thriving as we approach the next century. 

OKT: There is a whole movement now of Indian nations actively 
claiming their sovereignty. We usually see that in the way of 
casinos but some governments are offering their lands as stor- 
age ground for nuclear waste. 

WM: I would be adamantly opposed to anything like that. 

OKT: Are you familiar with this situation? 

WM: I Waste management companies] have targeted tribal lands be- 
cause during the removal and reservation eras, tribes were put on 
lands that were remote and far from the general population — ideal 
spots to do this. People were always approaching me when I was 
with the Cherokee Nation, and I could always tell when they were 
coming. They always had on Rolex watches and were ready to tell 
me how good this was going to be for the environment. They came 
with a checkbook. 

However, I don’t like the non-Indian approach to solving the 
problem. They say, “Oh, we’ll just take away the tribes’ sovereign 
rights.” That doesn’t make any sense to me. If we don’t like it that 
the state of Texas is going to put in a nuclear plant, we certainly 
aren’t going to ask them to abolish the state of Texas. Every time a 
tribe has a problem, people want to do away with the government. 

OKT: Have there been any leaders you've tried to emulate? 

WM: I read about Chief Joseph as a youngster and put his poster up. 
I liked him because he cared for the children, but he was also a war- 
rior. He also knew when to stand down, when the path he was on 
might not be the best path and when to change course a little bit. 

My own parents had an impact on me. When we lived here we 
had no indoor plumbing, no electricity, and they just pulled it to- 
gether and moved on. Life’s not been ideal for me, given my health 
and many other kinds of things, but I just pull it all together and 
go on as my parents did. You don’t sit around and wring your 
hands over a situation or whine about it. You try to find something 
positive about every single situation you find yourself in, and then 
move forward. 

OKT: Any other influences? 

WM: Georgia O’Keeffe had a huge impact on me at a time when I 
was kind of down and trying to figure out what kind of direction I 
was going in. I’d always felt like a fish out of water because I didn't 
want a traditional life, to just be a wife and a mother. I love being 
a wife and a mother, but that’s not all I wanted. I kept looking down 
the road at other things as well, and I thought there was something 
very different about me because of that. Society, in 1952, said that 
I was different because of that. Then I saw this documentary on 
the life of Georgia O’Keeffe. She did anything she darn well pleased. 
She lived where she wanted to live, she painted what she wanted 
to paint, she did what she wanted to do and articulated her feel- 
ings well. And I thought, “You know, that’s somebody I’d like to 
be like.” — Louisa McCune 
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Oklahoma Today 


We're charting a better course 
for highway driving. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority we are committed 
to safety, quality and convenience. Turnpike travel saves 
time, money and lives. Travel Oklahoma Turnpikes 
and see why we're the road experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 


PIPELINE 


I OUR DIRECT 

TO MOTHER NATURE 



Mother Earth stored n a t u ra 1 gas deep u rider Ok la ho m a s o i l jo r 
millions of years. Today, we tap into this common birthright to warm 
our homes and cook our food. As we head toward the year 2000 


the world is changing fast. But here in Oklahoma, 
we still understand that all good things come from the earth. 


Oklahoma 

Natural 

Gas 
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